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A STATEMENT AND AN APPEAL 
FOR FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


This is a report of one year’s experiment in philanthropy 
and public opinion. 

In that year we have merged three periodicals, added one- 
half to their combined circulations, and helped along construc- 
tive advances which, without such a national publication com- 
mittee, would have lagged or shrunk into mere local reforms. 

We started out on this basis—that to get at the facts of social 
conditions and to put these facts before people is to challenge 
the best in American democracy. We have gone ahead in the 
belief that gains worked out in one community or state can 
count for good elsewhere at a saving of time and money and 
human suffering if somebody will but make a business of it to 
act as go-between. This we have made our business. 


The year has proved: Such a National Publication Commit- 
tee can 

1. Enlist unexampled co-operation among those who have 
first-hand knowledge of conditions. 

2. Reach public opinion in ways that will bring things about. 
The opportunities for good opening before it are tremendous. 


3. Secure financial support for such educational work—and 
that as legitimately as a library or university. 


The idea of the Committee and its work was new, untried. 
The year is rounded out with the conviction that we are on the 
brink of a large success. At no other time will money count for 
so much in the development of the venture. 


TO CARRY OUT ITS EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR THE PUBLICATION 
VY NEES SS SS Ee 


YEAR, 1906-7, THE COMMITTEE NEEDS $15,000. 
EARN Sy ONSEN ee eee 
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EQUIPMENT 


The work of the Committee is an example of co-operative 
effort. Its appointment by the Central Council of the New 
York Charity Organization Society made possible within one 
year the merging of three independent periodicals within its 
field—Charities, edited by Edward T. Devine; The Commons, 
by Graham Taylor of the Chicago settlement of that name; and 
Jewish Charity, by Lee K. Frankel of the United Hebrew Char- 
ities. Charities, itself a combination of earlier journals, had 
for ten years been published by the New York Society, which 
appropriated $3,000 to the Committee and supplied it with pub- 
lication offices at 105 East 22d Street, New York. A Western 
office was opened at 1001 Monadnock Building, Chicago, and the 
executive work in eastern and western fields is carried on by a 
small paid staff. $7,031 was contributed to the educational 
work of the committee in 1905-6 in addition to commercial re- 
ceipts of $16,129.76. 

The policy of the paper is three-fold—independence of the 
responsible editor; untrammeled discussion over signatures; 
and the dissemination of trustworthy facts of social conditions. 
Professor Taylor and Dr. Frankel are associated with Dr. 
Devine in the voluntary work of editorship, together with sev- 
enteen departmental editors, experts in their particular lines, 
who give their co-operation. 308 unpaid articles were con- 
tributed during the year, and the results of numerous 
special investigations were published. Sixteen charitable socie- 
ties in the largest cities of the country co-operate in the main- 
tenance of a field department for extending the work of organi- 
zation to smaller communities, and close relations are main- 
tained with the National Child Labor Committee, the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, the National Prison 
Congress, the National Consumers League, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, and other 
bodies. Press matter is sent out regularly to 100 newspapers 
throughout the republic, representing 1,308,000 readers; and 
editorial writers, preachers, legislative committees, municipal 
bodies, etc., are supplied with material and issues bearing upon 
special problems. 400,000 copies were printed last year, reach- 
ing _readers in every state and territory and seventeen 
foreign countries. 2,125 new subscribers were secured during 
the year, nearly twice the gain of the year before; and with 
the merging of the three periodicals the total circulation has 
more than doubled. Commercial receipts increased 51% in 
1906-7 and will ultimately meet the mechanical cost of publi- 


cation, but cannot be expected to finance the educational work 
outlined. 
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SPECIAL FUNDS 


The Committee appeals for special funds to undertake spec- 
ial investigations. 


ENDOWMENT FUND 


SCOPE 


The Committee is in position to administer an endowment 
fund to place its educational work upon a permanent basis. 


The work of the Committee is a work bred of the times. A 
people spreads out over the wide reaches of a new continent 
and conquers it. Revolutions in transportation and industry 
more than ever set the current into eddies, called cities, and in 
the space of a generation, a quarter of the people are living i in 
these cities. A stream of newcomers, of all races, bringing a 
mixture of creeds and customs, rushes in from a thousand 
sources. Here the hundred workers in the factory become the 
type instead of the household working singly on a farm. 

In such a period of change and adjustment, the common 
welfare becomes more than a smug phrase. It is compact of 
definite things. If the Southern hill boy comes down into 
the cotton mill and is woven into human shoddy, weazened, 
stunted; if the old-time jail herds the young city truant in the 
same pen with the vice-eaten rounder and he becomes his peer; 
if the city residence is cut up into a tenement and breeds disease 
in its dark halls and crowded rooms; if the ‘‘hatter’s shakes,”’ 
or the ‘‘bends,’’ or the sweatshop cough rob the erstwhile peas- 
ant family of its wage earner, or the city sanatorium must mend 
an American country girl broken by the night work of the Easter 
rush, at a cost to the community of more than the milliner ever 
paid her;—if these things and their kin go on—not, as sensa- 
tional folk would have us believe, as the rule, but in numbers 
other than the exception, there are needs to be met if the inheri- 
tance of the American people is to endure. 

To their credit be it said, that a leadership in recognizing 
these needs comes from among those sustained, even-tempered, 
and wisely-wrought activities “for the good of the community, 
which are the result of the experience, the inspiration and the 
sane thinking of many groups of men and women in many places. 
These, too often overlooked, or taken for granted, or discounted, 
make up the permanent body of social work, carrying over what 
the past has of resourceful heritage, and eathering fresh vigor 
from the advances of the present. 

The old-time charity gave the dole that was asked. It was 
asked again. The new hunts out the underlying need—in one 
case and a hundred, and from this wider knowledge learns as 
to causes. 

In this spirit of organization we are endeavoring to put be- 
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fore public opinion the gathered information bearing on social 
problems. We go to those dealing with particular classes fore 
what they have to tell—why the insane asylums fill with work- 
ing people, why the sanatoriums cannot care for all the con- 
sumptives that apply, why in the prisons are the three-striped 
coats of the third term men. We go to those who live in tene- 
ment districts to interpret the needs and aspirations of the fam- 
ilies who dwell there. We go to the employers and workers 
who, of themselves, are endeavoring to reach a juster under- 
standing. And we go to those who in one state or another 
have worked out advances and ask them to tell the secret which, 
through reaching public opinion, they can share with all. 


SAN FRANCISCO: A PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


It is not to be wondered then that when last spring the | 
San Francisco disaster brought in its train the greatest 
emergency problems of the decade, the editor of this magazine 
was made the special representative of the American National 
Red Cross in the work of relief. An associate editor, two 
departmental editors and a member of the publication com- 
mittee were among the social workers mustered to the task; 
a special correspondent was head-worker in a settlement razed 
by the fire, and a score of those who threw themselves into 
the volunteer activities of succor and rehabilitation were 
readers and contributors. 


An esprit du corps is building among social workers in 
America. Its influence for good is incalculable. It gives zest 
and far-sightedness to hard, ill-paid tasks which have yet to be 
recognized for the worth that isin them. To keep such workers 
abreast of the movements and ideas within their field and to 


spread these tidings, is one of the signal services of this maga- 
zine. 


It bears a weekly message to men and women at work in 
Hawai, in Alberta, in the Gap, and Hell’s Kitchen, and the 
Trish Gulch, beside Bubbly Creek or along the James Creek 
Canal, in a New England factory town or in the Black Hills. 
A child labor law is put through the Georgia legislature after 
years of fighting; Boston opens a Town Room to help knit 
together the community life throughout New England, Chi- 
cago a Municipal Museum to show the city itself, Baltimore a 
milk show that puts the blame for infant mortality where it 
belongs—off Providence and on dirty methods of supply; the — 
Jewish Children of the East Side give a festival round the | 

_ old Hebrew story of Miriam, and the Irish neighbors of Hull | 
House, a labor play charged with the folk lore of the old 
land; the leader of the charity organization movement in New 
York dies, and a leader of the co-operativists in England; | 
the women of the collar factories of Troy engage in the most 
prolonged strike ever kept up by their sex; militant civic or- | 
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ganizations get together in Chicago; the American probation 
system is started in Italy; a Swedish judge comes to learn 
of our juvenile courts—These are picked at random from the 
chroniclings of the year. 


They are pages written largely by those who are in inti- 
mate and daily contact with the real thing—with misery, dis- 
ease, unnecessary death; with manhood, courage and human- 
ity. To maintain this magazine is to uphold the hands of 
these workers. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


The single investigation, at once most picturesque and most. 
far-reaching in its bearings, the results of which have been pub- 
lished in Charities and The Commons in 1905-6, has been that 
of Emily Greene Balch, carried out on a two years’ leave of 
absence from the faculty of Wellesley College. In her first ser- 
ies of six papers Miss Balch has told of Slav Emigration at its 
Source—drawing her material from under the gables of Tabor, 
the old stronghold of the Hussites, from the roadside songs of 
the Slovak field workers of Trencsen, from beneath the shadows 
of the grass roofs of Montenegro and the minarets of Bosnia, 
from the idealism of a little Croatian school teacher, and from 
merchants, students, priests—all those who live close to the 
people—returned immigrants, and the immigrants themselves. 
No wonder that Bohemian and Slovak editors throughout this 
country have republished the articles in large part and declare 
them to be the first true interpretation of this new marvelous 
world movement of a race. Irish, German, Italian newcomers— 
those we have known. But the contribution in traditions and 
aptitudes which may be expected from the Slavs, Miss Balch 
finds as yet ill-judged and little realized. 


Discussions of the practical consequences to America of im- 
migration, have been published with fairness and candor. 
Investigations of housing conditions in the alleys-of Wash- 
ington and in the old French dwellings of New Orleans have 
been supplemented by facts as to stagnant neighborhoods in 
Chicago, smoky streets in Wood’s Run (Allegheny City), and 
the courts of Sonoratown (Los Angeles). In so far as there 
develops an informed forethought, and an aroused civic right- 
eousness in such cities, will there be prevented the crystalization 
of evil conditions in brick and mortar such as New York groans 
under. 

Here investigation is imperative, and publication of the 
facts. 

Italian boys and girls shipped into the berry fields of New 
Jersey, child laborers in Philadelphia, tuberculosis refugees in 
the deserts of the Southwest—these are types of the units of 
social investigations set forth during the year in Charities and 
The Commons. The needs of 1531 cases of families on the verge 
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ndence, household budgets of the poor, conditions among 
fae ball farms of New Hampshire—these show the range of i 
quiry. When public commissions study anything from push- 
carts to probation of criminals, the needs of the blind, or of epi- 
leptics, or of industrial education, there is a work to be done in 
spreading their findings broadcast throughout the country. 


That we have done. 


THINGS BROUGHT ABOUT 


Report can be made on definite things which our National 
Publication Committee has helped bring about by investigating 
and publishing the facts of social conditions. The genius of 
the American people in adapting ideas to thelr own communi- 
ties does the rest. 


WASHINGTON: A MODEL CITY 


The most notable piece of co-operation has been the movement to 
make the National Capital a model city in its social and economic en- 
vironment, as well as in broad avenue and public building. 

The Washington monument has a stone from every state in the 
Union. The civic neglect ofthe District of Columbia has come from 
the same quarries. For Congress is the common council of the district 
and year after year had administered defeat to measures that would re- 
strict child labor and lower an excessive infant mortality; would require 
compulsory education for Washington children at the hands of the 
same authority which builds school houses for the Tagalogs; and would 
raze alley shacks, fairly under the eaves of the Capitol, which on the 
word of two western senators, were not fit for cow stables. 


The fight against child labor and for compulsory education has yet to 
be won. But a wife desertion bill was passed, a juvenile court bill enacted 
and a judge appointed, two foul blind alleys were opened at once into 
minor streets, the President commissioned a special representative to 
investigate conditions, and a bill passed providing for the condemnation 
of insanitary dwellings, which had hung fire for nine years. Here was 
more social legislation in five months than in as many years before. 


To bring it about, Charles F. Weller, general secretary of the Wash- 
ington Associated Charities, spent ten months in investigation, living part 
of the time in a “black” alley. $360 was contributed by Mr. Woodward 
and other Washington citizens, $250 by Mr. Guggenheim. Two thousand 
copies of a special Washington number, Next Door to Congress, were 
distributed in Washington iself. Other copies and special letters over the 
signatures of the Committee were sent to all members of Congress, 
to 500 newspaper and magazine editors, and to 1,000 child labor commit- 
tees, civic leagues, tuberculosis associations, women’s clubs, charity or- 
ganization societies, etc., throughout the United States. They were asked 
to help and they did. They sent letters to their congressmen and senators, 
they petitioned the federal legislature, and newspapers everywhere added 
their co-operation to the urgency of the appeal. The influence of this 
civic awakening in the National Capital is bound to reach out into the 
rest of the country—especially the South. 
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THE LESSON OF THE FEVER 


In June, 1906, a housing ordinance was enacted by the New Orleans 
City Council—the first in the far South. That means that the yellow 
fever of a year ago was not without its good. For by the co-operation 
of some of those who had fought hardest to down the plague of the 
tropics, the civic interest aroused at that time was turned toward perman- 
ent reform. Miss Eleanor McMain. special correspondent af Chari- 
ties and The Commons, is head-worker of Kingsley House on Annuncia- 
tion Street, and president of the Woman’s League. It was her fearless 
investigations in the fever neighborhoods—where Italian families had 
packed thick in the old French residences of yesterday—that brought 
the facts home—such facts as these: In one room was found a family 
of nine; six had the fever; two died. Filthy vaults, broken water tanks, 
bad air, all had played into the hands of the scourge. 


.THE NEGRO IN THE CITIES OF THE NORTH 


In the generous donation of money and writings which made it pos- 
sible, a special magazine number on the Negroes in the Cities of the North 
was a type of the co-operation which makes Charities and The Commons 
possible. Hitherto attention had largely been fixed on the Southern 
problem. This summary carried conviction that in New York and 
Boston and Philadelphia and Chicago and other of the northern cities, 
conditions are piling up which must be met at once. In June, as one re- 
sult, a Committee for Improving the Industrial Condition of the Negroes 
in New York was organized with William Jay Schieffelin, president of 
the Armstrong Association, as chairman. 


THE ADULT BLIND 


By a special number in midwinter, giving the findings of public com- 
missions in two states, Charities and The Commons afforded an inter- 
pretation of the new movement for the industrial education of the blind. 
Seven out of ten blind persons become so in adult life; yet there has been 
practically no provision to secure for them what Helen Keller has called 
“the right of a man to go forth to his work.” Following this number, 
appointments of state commissions were secured in New York and Mary- 
land, that in Massachusetts was continued, and associations were or- 
ganized in New Jersey and Ohio along the lines of those in Massachu- 
setts and New York. 


THE VISITING NURSE 


In the spring, a special magazine number described the work of the 
visiting nufse—in city tenements, and small towns, and lumber camps on 
the fringe of civilization— affording a sweeping estimate of the compe- 
tence and venturesomeness of this new profession. Those of the articles 
bearing on school nurses and medical inspection of school children, were 
used to secure legislation before the general assembly of Massachusetts 
and in New York a Committee on the Physical Welfare of School Children 
was instigated by the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. 

When the Boer War broke out England could not get men enough 
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for the ranks who were “fit.” Parliamentary commissions have since 
made exhaustive inquiries as to the causes of this physical deterioration. 
Many were found to be preventable. Many could be reached in the 
schools. Recognition of this fact is regarded as the beginning of a re- 
markable social and educational movement in this country. 


THE TOWNSMAN’S OUT OF DOORS 


In July was issued a park and playground number which has had 
a singularly widespread influence in the smaller cities, especially in 
gaining a hearing for the newer conception that it is the people who use a 
park that constitute it, and not the land; and that recreation is not incom- 
patible with landscape. 


BALTIMORE MILK CAMPAIGN 


During the past year Baltimore city has made a comprehensive study 
of its milk supply. It would be a lethargic community that could hear » 
with complacency that there took place each year within its borders, 
1,000 cases of direct and fatal poisoning. The case of the infant against 
the public in Baltimore, shorn of all blandishments, was declared to 
amount to just that by one of the experts at the Baltimore milk show. A 
series of lectures accompanied the exhibit, and these were given national 
publicity by a special number of Charities and the Commons gotten out in 
the dog days. What is true of Baltimore is true of a hundred towns. 

Nathan Straus has contributed $100 to our Publication Committee 
toward the expense of a comparative statistical study of babies’ deaths in 
American municipalities. 


INSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


Under the title, To Country And Cottage, R. R. Reeder, superintendent 
of the New York Orphan Asylum, has told in a series of sketches of the 
movement of that institution, under his administration, from a city bar- 
racks to a group of cottages in the country and all that it has meant in 
the lives of the children. So strongly has this been told and so sane is the 
gospel, that no less than five institutions—in New York, in Maryland 
and in Kentucky—have followed the example. 

In Letters From An Old Public Functionary the problems of state 
and county care of the defective and dependent were taken up in a series 
of inimitable communications which struck home. ; 

_In co-operation with the local committee and with the executive com- 
mittee of the National Conference of+Charities and Correction, seven 
daily editions were issued during the Philadelphia meeting, May 9-16. 


These issues afforded a current report of the discussions of the Confer- 
ence in a way hitherto impossible. 


HIELD DEPARTMENT 


The Field Department is a co-operative enterprise, under 
the Publication Committee, to co-ordinate and extend organized 
charity. It is made possible by the contribution of $30 a year by 
16 of the leading American societies. Extension work and an ex- 
change service are carried on. The department furnishes new 
societies or groups of persons interested in the formation of 
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new societies, samples of all kinds of forms and circulars used 
by various organizations throughout the country. The depart- 
ment is in a position to offer suggestions and enlist co-operation. 
An exchange of all publications and printed forms is effected 
monthly between the co-operating societies. 


CO-OPERATING SOCIETIES COMPOSING FIELD DEPARTMENT. 


ATLANTA, ASSOCIATED CHARITIES...... Rievener ajo tae) ayeyepevebeverstt cue J. C. LOGAN, Gen. Secy 
BALTIMORE, FEDDPRATED CHARITIES .........cccccceed WALTER S. UrrorD, Gen. Secy. 
ROSTON, ASSOGIATHD CHAREDING . oie. ckcseS occ s ccledte co ae ALICE L. HIGGINS, Gen. Secy. 
BROOKIAN UREA OU ORSCHARI TINS 5.55.05 ate tetas core wate olsieler Wo. I. NICHOLS, Gen. Secy. 
Burra, CHARTEY “ORGANIZATION SOCTETY 65 oecoagccciciotere ators be FREDPRIC ALMY, Secy. 
CHICAGH,, BURDAUCORICEARITIBS oi Selec cane cetctesele sete ERNEST P. BICKNELL, Gen. Supt. 
CONCINNATI AS SOOCLATHD CHARITRIDS 5 cis ered craie. acs,o eustaveterr lens C. M. Husparp, Gen. Secy. 
CLEVELAND, ASSOCIATHD CHARITIES... 0000s cenec uc cees JAMES F.. JACKSON, Supt. 
MINNEAPOLIS, ASSOCIATED CHARITIBS............. EDWIN D. SOLENBERGER, Gen. Mgr. 
NEWARK, BUREAU OF ASSOCIATED CHARITIBS............. A. W. McDouGALL, Supt. 
New YorkK, CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIBTY......... EpwarpD T. DEVINE, Gen, Secy. 
PHILADELPHIA, SOCIETY FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY...Mary HE. RICHMOND, Gen. Secy. 
ST LOUIS; CROVIDEN TSO CIB DYS cides Geet eredelel ai) - cc aieceveaverdetes W. H. McCralin, Gen. Mgr. 
IP AGE AS SOCLA TD) CEA RUE TIOS cictekeeroets iis cic cian cle slene aun A. W. GuTRipGn, Gen. Secy. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., UNION RELIEF ASSOCIATION........... Eviza R. WHITING, Secy. 
WASHINGTON, ASSOCIATED CHARITIES............... CHARLES FEF’. WELLER, Gen. Secy. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL FUND, 1905-06 


TOTAL $7,031.00 


GENERAL PUBLICATION 


ES Sees salebotetee scree rN ater ote test onctiatalate ove lnie ierale alle, «| 4s caxeley alerarens) sta eiarenebiorehe agadooonc $25.00 
NATHAN DD) Sts UL eS PUL STeLd MASS, “apes checate:crsBele ot stavede foe) sae,fecchaie ohare Renate 50.00 
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THE LATE SAMUEL M. JONES 
“Golden Rule’? Mayor of Toledo 


Four times elected Toledo’s ‘Golden Rule” mayor against the opposition 
of both political parties, Mr. Jones carried out into the city administration what 
he practiced in his shop by himself, obeying the notice hanging on its walls for 
years. “Rule Governing This Shop. ‘Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them’.’”’ He succeeded in thwarting the exten- 
sion of public utility franchises on terms unjust to the city, and permanently 
reversed its policy regarding them. His wonderful popular influence not only 
remodeled the police department and other branches of the city government, 
but united the most diverse elements of the population in an almost religious 
devotion to the city’s interests. No such demonstration of a whole city’s loyalty 
and grief has been witnessed in America, as was made at his funeral. 
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Social Forces 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


NEW TYPES OF CRIMINALS 


There are some acts which are forbidden by statute, and for which fine 
and imprisonment are prescribed, which nevertheless may not appear to those 
who commit them to have any particular moral odium. 

Such is the speeding of an automobile, or even the inflicting of injury upon 
an innocent pedestrian who is so unfortunate as not to get out of the way 
of the fast-driven car. One driver, who was also an owner, recently received 
a considerable amount of public sympathy in a fatal accident of this kind, 
and curiously enough it was increased rather than otherwise by the fact that 
his car had once before unluckily killed a little girl. There was no criminal 
offense in the later killing but there had been in the first. The immediate friends 
of the victims of such accidents and a certain portion of the public may feel 
inexpressible exasperation over these violations of the penal code, but in the 
offender, who usually pays his fine cheerfully enough, there is apt to be at 
most a passing regret that he has been so careless as to come into conflict with 
an inconvenient regulation; and any resolution as to a different manner of life 
in the future seldom goes deeper than a determination to be a little more wary 
of policemen and possibly to secure the services of a more skillful chauffeur. 

That there is a moral sanction for the strict regulation of fast moving 
powerful motor cars, and a moral as well as a civic obligation to obey the letter 
and the spirit of such regulations, is an idea which lingers. 

These reflections are suggested, not by any recent injuries inflicted upon 
pedestrians by automobiles, but by the conviction of two great corporations 
in New York and Ohio of offenses which a generation ago had not been defined 
in penal codes, and which doubtless seem to the business men who performed 
the acts now pronounced obnoxious to the criminal law to be in themselves no 
more reprehensible than speeding seems to the man with the automobile. Con- 
scious of their power in the one case as in the other, they drive ahead in fine 
contempt of statutes, willing for the sake of the speed to take the risks of 
detection and a possible fine. That arrest, conviction, and punishment are 
really probable you cannot make them believe, and that there is any danger 
whatever of incurring the public condemnation, obloquy, and social ostracism, 
which belong as a matter of course to the ordinary criminal, is very far from 
their thoughts. 

Those who are tempted to violate recently enacted statutes whether against 
reckless driving, or rebating, or acts in restraint of competition, must learn 
that they are of precisely the same character as laws against disorderly con- 
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duct, conspiracy, or grand larceny. The new laws, like the old, ate pies 
steps in that evolutionary process by which society seeks, never with complete 
success, to maintain orderly and equitable relations between man and man. 
He who violates an ancient statute is at once branded as a criminal. He 
who disregards a recent ordinarice, other things being equal, is almost 
certain to be inflicting the greater injury. There is no moral difference in 
the two actions but there is indicated a difference in the stage at which the 
education of the citizen has advanced. A man may see that it is wrong to 
steal who does not yet see that it is wrong to discriminate between shippers. 
The better the citizen the more completely are the instincts adjusted to the new 
social and industrial conditions; the more easily therefore is there instinctive 
obedience to new as well as to established laws. The laws in question have 
a perfectly sound ethical basis. Disregard of them is not merely lawlessness 
but immorality, deserving to be visited by severe social condemnation. 

The distinguished counsel for one of the corporations is said to have admitted 
sotrowfully, at the close of the recent trial which had resulted in his client’s 
conviction, that in the present state of public opinion it is useless to defend 
rebate cases. That public opinion will become even more pronounced. The 
education of the public is proceeding apace. It will not go backward. Legis- 
latures and courts may devise more effective and expeditious methods of pre- 
venting discriminations, extortionate charges, and monopoly, but there is no 
probability that there will be any relaxation in the opprobrium now cast upon 
them. The public is learning to use that encouragement to fairness and honesty 
in corporate management which President Hadley recommended some months 
ago, the power of public opinion, expressed in extreme instances by social 
ostracism. That even the milder forms of such public disapproval might have 
the effect of influencing the action of juries in criminal cases may not have 
occurred at the time to the author of this advice, but nothing is more natural 


or more encouraging than that the education of public opinion should have this 
result. 


SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY IN THE MARKING 


The controversy in Chicago last month over the election of a director for 
the Ilinois Central Railway invites attention to the reasons for the desire which 
any transcontinental railway might naturally have for intimate relations with 
this important north and south line. It is not merely that it traverses the 
Mississippi valley and is thus at right angles to the Pacific railways. There is 
the further important fact that it has established at New Orleans extraordinarily 
good terminal facilities, and has taken an active part in promoting that develop- 
ment of both export and import trade at the mouth of the Mississippi which 
has already affected the commerce of New York and other seaports. Tramp 
steamers and inconspicuous lines have heretofore carried these goods from the 
water’s edge, but if through the future necessity of diverting immigration from 
the port of New York, or for other reasons, important regular steamship lines 
should be established between the European ports and New Orleans, it is diffi- 
cult to set bounds to the commercial development which might follow. 

From New Orleans the natural distributing channels to the north and west 
are the Illinois Central and the Southern Pacific railways, and an understanding 
between them is to be expected, whether they come under the control of a single 
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individual or group or retain their present degree of independence of manage- 
ment. Thus the clash and adjustment of large commercial and industrial inter- 
ests are among the social forces influencing the distribution of immigrants, 
the building up of communities, and the supply of products whose rise and 
fall in price have so pronounced an effect on the general standard of living. 


A BOOK TO BE RECOMMENDED 


A calm survey of the general course of history affords the natural corrective 
for the frenzy and the undue anxiety of the passing hour. By means of such 
an admirable volume as James Harvey Robinson’s History of Western Europe 
and its accompanying readings from original sources even the busy man may 
travel again in a dignified and, if he choose, leisurely, way over the ground 
which may or may not seem familiar because of undergraduate recollections, 
and may or may not be associated in memory with a purely disciplinary and 
perhaps disagreeable process. It is doubtless worth while to secure the training 
which comes from devoting an entire year to the study of a single presidential 
election or to the ramifications of a single obscure engagement in a comparatively 
unimportant war. In that way lies the training and making of a historian. 
Very different is the reading of a volume in which evidences of erudition are 
kept in the background, in which there is no obvious straining after literary 
effect, and no sacrifice of the truthfulness and proportion for the sake of exag- 
gerating the merely picturesque and startling. It is a delightful, stimulating, 
and yet chiefly reassuring and sobering experience. It is thrilling enough— 
the story of the barbarian invasions, the rise of the church, the conversion 
of the north, Charlemagne and his empire, feudalism, the crusades, the hun- 
dred years’ war, the renaissance, the thirty years’ war, the expansion of Eng- 
land, the French revolution, the unification of Italy and Germany and the in- 
dustrial revolution. The headings are familiar, but are the substance and 
meaning familiar? Do we realize how little of our feverishly recorded and red- 
ink emblazoned and eagerly devoured activities will have any place in the world 
history which is nevertheless making itself to-day as surely as when Savonarola 
was a mighty figure in Florence, or when, five hundred years before, the church 
was so nearly “dragged down by its property into the anarchy of feudalism” ? 

The Jungle is an important book. It led to the clearing up of the packing 
‘houses and it has led many to see that things go wrong when business exploita- 
tion is unchecked. Lawson’s Frenzied Finance doubtless precipitated the insur- 
ance investigations, and in the seven substantial volumes containing the report 
and testimony of the Armstrong committee there is much profitable reading. 
Spargo’s Socialism is the latest exposition of the whole gospel of socialism 
and as such deserves to be examined. Churchill’s Coniston draws, in Jethro 
Bass, a new and extraordinary character and contains food for thought for prac- 
tical politicians. Father Ryan’s The Living Wage is in the sympathetic, modern 
spirit with traces of the scientific character of a doctor’s dissertation. George 
Moore’s Memoirs and Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill promise a treat after their 
very delightful kind. But taking all things together, with a deliberate desire to 
do ample justice to all kinds of books which are likely to be serviceable to those 
who are trying to promote the common welfare, our advice this week: is to read 
—and to take a reasonable amount of time in doing it—Robinson’s [troduction 


to the History of Western Europe. 
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THE HISTORICAL vs. THE ECONOMIC METHOD 
De en nee 


Commending unreservedly as we have the reading of history, and even 
naming a particular book as likely to be of service, we have pleasure in extracting 
from the manuscript of a forthcoming volume the following passage which 
raises the question as to whether there is not an even more profitable occu- 
pation—a question which it is interesting to raise on the opening pages of such a 
- civic number as this: 

“A careful reversal of the popular method of reasoning would give a clearer view 
of contemporary life and a corrected impression of the past. It would begin with a 
scrutiny of to-day, retrace history, and predict the future from a knowledge tested 
by joint studies of the two. The other mode of thinking threads an involved path 
beginning in historical episodes, makes a detour around the present, and leads to a 
goal in the future where its followers expect to find new episodes like those they 
began with. The one is an economic, the other an historical method.” 

It is a question whether ignorance of the past, or slavery to its ideas and 
traditions, is the greater obstacle to an understanding of present forces and 
tendencies. What is called the historical method in the passage quoted is not 
of course the method of the modern scientific historian, but it is abundantly 
illustrated in the use which is still made of history in religion, politics, and 
social reform. If the contrasting method is economic, there are nevertheless 
those who set up as economists who do not begin with a scrutiny of to-day, 
who neglect to retrace history, and who never reach the point of predicting the 
future. An understanding of the trend of events based on illuminating analysis 
of the present, with due historical perspective, is justly to be demanded of 
the economists, and there are those who have the courage and the necessary 
equipment for this great social service. Professor Patten, in the first series 
of Kennedy lectures in the School of Philanthropy last year, discussed in this 
spirit and with extraordinary success the new basis of civilization—showing 
that it is opportunity, not ability, which needs to be created in order to extend 
civilization downward under the new conditions of permanent prosperity and 
social surplus. President Hadley of Yale University will this year in the same 
course, which opened on Friday, November 2, discuss the Basis of Public 
Morals, and this course will undoubtedly like the other meet the canons of 
the economic method as laid down in the above quoted dictum. President Hadley 
deals in his five lectures with 

Nov. 2. Modern Ethical Ideals. 

Nov. 9. The Ethics of Trade. 


Nov. 16. The Ethics of Corporate Management. 


Nov. 23. : = 
ee x \ The Ethics of Political Activity. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


American From the bite of a mos- 
Association Quito to the broad plans of 
Convention. 


metropolitan park systems 
may seem a farcry. But it indicates the 
wide range of attention which the Ameri- 
can Civic Association gave to the pur- 
pose which dominated every session of 
the Milwaukee convention, October 24- 
26,—the consideration of how our cities 
may become better places in which to live. 

In two directions at least the problems 
engaging the efforts of the association 
are matters of national rather than city 
policy. These are the efforts toward 
forest preservation and in defence of the 
country’s greatest scenic possession, 
Niagara Falls. 

Under the title of the Niagara Cam- 
paign President J. Horace McFarland of 
Harrisburg Pa., gave an account of the 
fight waged by the association during 
the last few months. The first gun 
in the campaign was fired when a 
cartoon was published calling attention 
to what might become of Niagara 
if the water power companies had their 
way. Letters from all parts of the coun- 
try began to pour in upon President 
Roosevelt and Earl Grey. Public in- 
dignation merely amused the commercial 
interests involved, until the president’s 
message declared that “nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with Niagara Falls 
in all their beauty and majesty,” and that 
if “New York state would not move for 
their protection the nation would.” This 
alarmed the power companies and the 
fight was on. 

Advertising space was freely donated 
by a dozen or so national publications to 
the value of $2,500. In this the associa- 
tion called for help. Editorials and news 
notes kept the public informed of every 
step in the campaign and after persistent 
agitation a bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Burton of Ohio, passed Congress and 
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was signed, on June 29, 1906, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This placed in the Sec- 
retary of War power to regulate the di- 
version of water and the admission of 
power from Canada for the period of 
three years, during which time the presi- 
dent could negotiate a treaty with Great 
Britain. Under the provisions of this 
measure a public hearing was held on 
July 12 at the falls and a decision was 
rendered that no more water should be 
taken in the future than was at that time 
being used. 

The “billboard nuisance” is the object 
of another fight on which the association 
is about to enter. Under the direction 
of Harlan P. Kelsey of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, vice-president of the department 
of nuisances, agitation for stringent 
legislation covering billboards, the smoke 
evil, and other city nuisances is to be 
started. One of the valuable discussions 
of the convention was held over the ex- 
tension of the police power of the state 
to cover such offenses. 

In discussing the “national impulse for 
civic improvement,” Secretary Woodruff 
told of the work of the association. After 
laying stress on the Niagara campaign 
and the proposed fight against billboards, 
he brought out the intimate relation be- 
tween civic art and living conditions. 

Speaking of art as a correction for 
juvenile crime, Mr. Woodruff said: 


Wherever we go we find this situation 
confronting us; new generations of our own 
and of foreign-born children coming up to 
take their place as American citizens, to 
serve as the responsible citizens of the next. 
How necessary it is, then, that these chil- 
dren should receive the proper impulse to- 
wards civic improvement and should be 
guided aright in their education so that they 
may be fully equipped to do their whole 
duty to the people. The school continues to 
be the great factor for the creation and the 
fostering of civic virtue; for the moulding 
of good citizens. 
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The effectiveness of thus interesting 
young people in civic affairs was illus- 
trated by the attendance, as delegates, of 
two students and two teachers from the 
Parker School of Chicago. This school 
has taken ary active interest in the work 
since the time of the Niagara campaign 
when it took out a membership in the 
association... 

Among other papers was one by 
J. T. Rothrock, -of the Pennsylvania 
State Forestry Reservation Commis- 
sion. He made the suggestion that the 
great work of reforestation needed in 
eastern forest preserves could be carried 
on with great advantage to the worker 
as well as to the work, by the employ- 
ment of convalescent consumptives. Pro- 
fessor Frederick D. Washburn, state en- 
tomologist of Minnesota, spoke of the 
efforts to exterminate the mosquito and 
declared that good drainage was the ef- 
fective means of securing relief from the 
pest. 

After the discussion of forest reserva- 
tions, resolutions were passed in support 
of the proposed Wisconsin state park at 
the “Dells,’ and enthusiasm was mani- 
fested for the Appalachian Mountain 
reservations in New Hampshire and in 
in the south. Further discussions of the 
session will be reviewed at other times. 

The convention adjourned after elect- 
ing the following officers: 

President, J. Horace McFarland, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; first vice president and acting 
secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Phila- 
delphia; vice presidents, James D. Phelan, 
San Francisco, and L. EH. Holden, Cleveland, 
O.; treasurer, William RB. Howland, New 
York; chairman advisory committee, Robert 
C. Ogden, New York; departments, arts and 
crafts, Mrs. M. F. Johnson, Richmond, Ind.; 
children’s gardens, Miss Mary Marshall But- 
ler, Yonkers, N. Y.; city making, Frederick 
L. Ford, Hartford, Conn.; factory better- 
ment, Miss Gertrude Beeks, New York; li- 
braries, Miss Mary E. Ahearn, Chicago; out- 
door art, Warren H. Manning, Boston; pub- 
lic recreation, Joseph Lee, Boston; press, 
Harvey Maitiand Watts, Philadelphia; pub- 
lic nuisances, Harland P. Kelsey, Boston; 
parks, Alfred C. Clas, Milwaukee; railroad 
improvement ,Mrs. A. EB. McCrea, Chicago; 
rural improvements, D. Ward King, Mait- 
land, Mo.; school extension, O. J. Kern, 


Rockford, Ill.; social settlement, Graham 
Romeyn Taylor, Chicago. 


Mrs. Edwin F. Moulton of Ohio was eclect- 
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ed president of the Woman’s Outdoor League 


Department, to succeed Mrs. Edward L. Up- 
ton, who declined re-election. Mrs. A. W. 
Sanborn was elected first vice-president aud 
the other officers are as follows: Second vice- 
president, Mrs. J. C. Haines, Seattle; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Agnes McGiffert, Ohio; treasurer, 
Miss Myra Lloyd Dock, Pennsylvania. The 
directors are: Mrs. C. F. Millspaugh, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Thomas Hoyt Brown, Milwaukee; 
Mrs. Arthur Noble, Santa Monaco, Cal.; Mrs. 
Griffith, Lynnbrook, Mass.; Miss Helen Whit- 
ter Whittier, Boston, and Mrs. H. P. Turner, 
Dallas. 


Grown folks have more 
serious things to bother 
them than that dire old 
nursery conundrum: 


If all the land were apple pie 
And all the sea were ink, 

What should we do for bread and cheese? 
What would we do for drink? 


Yet, after its kind, that is the meat and 
essence of one of the most searching, 
serious and fundamental problems at the 
bottom of modern civilizations—the piling 
up of people in the cities. Every great 
city in the world is growing,—Tokio, 
Moscow, London and Chicago alike. The 
tendency is world wide and the process 
shows ever increasing intensity. 

Some of the social thinkers who reach 
deepest into causes are convinced that in 
the rapid growth of such a city as New 
York, overcrowding is a basal evil— 
ramifying into other and terrible ills such 
as tuberculosis, dark tenements, new 
phases of economic exploitation, spiritual 
apathy and what not. These, the social 
forces of society are grappling with. 
They are preventable—yet not perman- 
ently so until this other, equally prevent- 
able, underlying condition is countered. 
Congestion, they say, is the cause “high- 
er up’—or lower down; the John Doe 
of social disease. Have after him! 

So it is, that in an effort to seriously 
face the facts of overcrowding in this 
large sense, more concretely and compre- 
hensively than ever before, a group of 
New York organizations is planning an 
“exhibit on congestion of population,” to 
be held early in the year. Settlements, 
charitable societies, civic organizations 
and public departments will participate. 
It is the intention of the managers to 
show exhibits along at least the following 
lines: 


An Exhibition 
of Civic 
Congestion 


Re-discovering America for the Immigrant 


Growth of density of population; 

Lack of park spaces; 

Models of city blocks showing area con- 
gestion; 

Over-crowding within the dwelling; 

Sweated trades; 

Child labor in tenements; 

Inadequacy of seating capacity in the pub- 
lic schools (part-time system) ; 

Prevalence of tuberculosis; 

Lack of transportation facilities to out- 
lying regions; 

Localization of factories. 


During the ten days that 
america fore the exhibition of Jewish 

country life was held at the 
Educational Alliance in New York city, 
some 50,000 persons, many of them new- 
ly arrived immigrants, were shown by 
means of photographs, charts and lect- 
ures, that there is a place in agriculture 
for the Jew. They saw that all over 
the country Jews may be found on farms 
and some learned for the first time that 
there are organizations that will give 
advice and assistance to those who wish 
to get out in the farm lands. 

The wonder of an old Jewish painter 
was shared by a great many. He had 
finished a sign that explained the work 
of the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial 
Aid Society; how it helped the immi- 
grant to get to the country and how it 
aided him in the new life. “And is it 
really so,” he exclaimed. “How is it 
that I never knew about it before?” 

As a direct result of the exhibition the 
rooms of the Industrial Removal Office 
and of the Jewish Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Aid Society have been filled 
with anxious inquirers. It was in many 
ways a re-discovery of America for the 
immigrant. 


Night Work; A keen and widespread in- 


Women * ; 
and the, terest in the imminent de- 
New York cision of the New York 


Supreme Court on the constitutionality 
of the state law prohibiting employment 
of women at night in factories (set down 
in the court calendar for Nov. 7), is 
shown by the many newspaper comments 
on Miss Van Kleeck’s article Women’s 
Hours of Work in Factories, published in 
the October issue of Charities and The 
Commons. Throughout New York, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey. Illinois and 
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other industrial states this decision is 
awaited with anxiety, to sustain or over- 
throw the local court which, as The Out- 
look says, undertook 

to deny the principle underlying the factory 
legislation of an entire century and afiirmed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States— 
that the state may interfere where the con- 
tracting parties are not on an equality or 
where public health demands that a party 
be protected against himself. Working 
women and girls, less able to organize for 
self protection, need if they are to fulfill the 
functions of motherhood, to be protected 
against the exploitation of their physical and 
mental life by a greedy and inhuman indus- 
trialism. The churches should actively 
espouse their cause by awakening an ener- 
getic public sentiment in its behalf. Such 
a public sentiment was effective last year in 
the matter of life insurance. This also is a 
sort of life insurance more urgently needed, 
and not only in the city and state of New 
York. 

Announcement was made this week 
that at the request of President Roose- 
velt, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, special agent 
of the U. S. Department of Justice, had 
been assigned to make a preliminary sur- 
vey as to the condition of working 
women and children. Twice has Presi- 
dent Roosevelt urged in his messages a 
comprehensive national investigation. 
Mrs. Foster’s commission is to correlate 
and report on what is now known as the 
basis for legislative action. 

In this connection, importance is lent 
to what is in itself an extremely interest- 
ing survey of existing state laws re- 
stricting the labor of women, published 
in the September Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science.’ 
Emphasis is laid upon the contrast be- 
tween the European movement towards 
total prohibition of women’s nightwork 
in industrial establishments—representa- 
tives of all the civilized governments, 
having met twice during the past two 
years to draw up international agree- 
ments on the subject—and the indiffer- 
ence to such protection in this country. 


The Poor Only four of the fifty-two 
Showing of ae ts . 
the United States and territories speci 

States. fically forbid employment 


of women at night—Indiana Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska and New York. Ohio 


lWorking Women and the Laws: A record of neg- 
lect: Josephine C, Goldmark, 
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forbids such work for girls under eight- 
een years. 

With an adverse opinion by the Su- 
preme Court, New York would fall back 
into the black list of states which have 
no legislative protection. Continuing, 
the article says: 


The enlightened European countries are 
as far in advance of the United States in 
fixing by statute the length of the working 
day, as they are in existing or -prospective 
laws on night work for women. 

Yet a limitation of working hours is, like 
the prohibition of nightwork, conspicuously 
necessary to preserve the health of working- 
women. The enormous increase of output 
in manufacture which has been held a na- 
tional distinction and superiority, means 
primarily increase in speed, with a corre- 
sponding demand upon the attention and 
strength of the operator. The nervous 
strain involved in attending highly speeded 
modern machines can be compensated only 
by lessening the daily hours of application 
to such exacting labor. 

In this country only twenty states have 
laws restricting hours of labor by the day 
and by the week. 

Meanwhile it is significant that in all cases 
affecting the constitutionality of laws re- 
stricting hours of labor, the assailants of the 
law have not been laborers striving for the 
privilege of nightwork or unrestricted hours, 
but employers to whose advantage it is for 
them so to labor. When nightwork for 
women is prohibited, employers must replace 
them with men (who are usually paid “time 
and a half” or ‘double time’), or must in- 
crease the day force. Hither alternative 
means increase of expense; hence invasion 
of employees’ “rights” are discovered by un- 
scrupulous employers in any law prohibiting 
unlimited hours. But the “right” to work 
all day and all night, apparently assuring 
the individual’s liberty, means in practice 
sheer inability to refuse to work whatever 
length of time the employer may choose. 
For refusal means dismissal. As has been well 
said, the “right” to work unlimited hours 
amounts to the “right” to lose one’s job—a 
barren privilege! On the other hand when 
law forbids nightwork or unrestricted hours 
for women, industry ultimately adjusts itself 
to the requirement. The same specious 
argument is used—that “rights” are invaded 
—when laws against child labor are enact- 
ed. As the brief in defense of the child 
labor law recently attacked in California, 
Says: “There has been no cry of oppression, 
no contention that the rights of any citizen 
or of any child were invaded thereby, ex- 
cept such contention came from some indi- 
vidual from whom the law was about to ex- 
act a penalty for its violation . Sere Onda 
would be with better grace if the solicitude 
for the invaded rights of children came 
from the children themselves, or their par- 
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ents, or from someone who is not pecuniar- 
ily interested in the invalidity of the law 
under which it is sought to show the rights 
of children are invaded.” 


Committee Some time ago a com- 
at Pitty mittee of fifteen was ap- 
Jews. pointed by Judge Mayer 


Sulzberger, of Philadelphia, acting as 
chairman, to confer, and to name thirty- 
five other American Jews to constitute 
altogether a committee of fifty repre- 
sentative men who could be counted on to 
act as a body on important questions af- 
fecting Jews in America. The country 
has been divided into twelve districts 
and an effort made to select in each dis- 
trict a number corresponding roughly to 
the Jewish population in that locality. 
The following is a list of districts and 
their representatives : 


I. North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida—One member—Moses H. Cone, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Il. Teznessee, Alabama, Mississippi—One 
member—Rev. D. Philipson, Cincinnati, O. 

III. Louisiana, Texas—Two members— 
Isidor Newman, New Orleans, La.; Isaac H. 
Kempner, Galveston, Tex. 


IV. Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado 
—Three members—Hon. M. Anfaenger, Den- 
ver, Colo; Elias Michael, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Hon. J. Trieber, Little Rock, Ark. 

V. Washington, California, Oregon, Utah, 
Idaho, Nevada—Three members—Sigmund 
Sichel, Portland, Ore.; Hon. M. C. Sloss, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Rev. J. Voorsanger, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

VI. Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Montana, 
Wyoming, N. Dakota, S. Dakota, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Michigan—Three members— 
Henry M. Butzel, Detroit, Mich.; Ambrose 
Guiterman, St. Paul, Minn.; Victor Rose- 
water, Omaha, Neb. i 

VII. Illinois—Six members—Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch, B. Horwich, Adolf Kraus, Hon. J. W. 
ee J. Rosenwald, Rev. Jos. Stolz, Chicago, 

VIII. Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio — Three 
members—Dr. L. N. Dembitz, Louisville, 
Ky.; Martin A. Marks, Cleveland, O.; Max 
Senior, Cincinnati, O. 

IX. Pennsylvania, New Jersey — Seven 
members—Dr. Cyrus Adler, Washington, D. 
C.; Hon. Nathan Barnet, Paterson, N. J.; 
Rev. Dr. Levinthal, M. Rosenbaum, Hon. 
Mayer Sulzberger, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hon. 
Isador Sobel, Erie, Pa.; A. Leo Weil, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

X. Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, District 
of Columbia—Three members—Dr. H. Fried- 
enwald, Prof. J. H. Hollander, Baltimore, 
Md.; Hon. Simon Wolf, Washington, D. C. 
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XI. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut— 
Three members—Godfrey M. Hyams, Ferdi- 
nand Strauss, Boston, Mass.; Henry Cutler, 
Providence, R. I. 

XII. New York—Fifteen members — Na- 
than Bijur, Jos. H. Cohen, Daniel Guggen- 
heim, L. Kamaiky, D. H. Lieberman, Hon. 
E. Lauterbach, E. H. Lewin-Epstein, Prof. M. 
Loeb, Adolph. Lewisohn, Dr. J. L. Magnes, 
Louis Marshall, Jacob H. Schiff, Hon. Oscar 
S. Straus, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, of New York; 
Hon. S. W. Rosendale, Albany, N. Y. 


A meeting of the full committee will 
be held on Sunday, November 11. 


The Household To take count of the Greek 
oa tne back of the modern word 
Palisades. economics nieans the 
science of housekeeping and it is in this 
sense—as an experiment in the industrial 
and social organization of the household, 
as distinct from the family or the com- 
munity—that the Helicon Home Colony 
has a special interest right at the outset. 
This is the corporate name finally hit 
upon by the group of people taking part 
in the co-operative enterprise promoted 
by Upton Sinclair, the author of The 
Jungle. Helicon Hall was a boys’ school, 
built on a ten-acre plot in the high wood- 
ed hills between Englewood, New Jer- 
sey, and the Hudson. Not only is the 
site a fortunate one, but the building, 
built around an interior palm garden, 
with the rooms opening on balconies, and 
with a great four-fire-placed chimney at 
one end, gives a picturesque setting to the 
venture which is distinctly an asset. 

In the spring, the different families 
composing the colony plan to build indi- 
vidual cottages, using the main hall for 
community purposes and the residence of 
workers and detached persons. A _ pio- 
neer few have been in residence for 
several weeks, settling, but with this week 
the colony may be said to be in regular 
operation and will shortly number forty 
adults and fifteen children. 

Unlike Brook Farm, membership does 
not imply an obligation. to take part in 
household work, but in employing work- 
ers the directors have given preference 
to members offering their services and 
aim to continue only persons who can 
be and who would expect to be treated 
as social equals. During the first month, 
the furnaces have been tended by an 
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exotic—an Irish janitor held over from 
less enlightened days whom “we mention 
only in a low tone of voice,” as Mr. 
Sinclair puts it; but this is not to be for 
long. A Yale senior (Mr. Lewis) and a 
Providence manufacturer who has in 
mind a similar colony (Mr. Randall), are 
to go into the manual work of the plant. 


The manager of the colon 
jOtrenineten’ is Mrs. ‘Anna’ G) Novae 
wife of William Noyes, of 
the faculty of Teachers’ College. Here 
there is opportunity for practical appli- 
cation of methods and theories in man- 
ual training and kindred fields in which 
both have specialized. Prof. John Dewey, 
of Columbia, and Edwin S. Potter, of the 
Universal News Analysis, are other di- 
rectors and the children’s department falls 
to Mrs. Cora Louise Potter. Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter have two children aged two and 
three-and-one-half and heretofore have 
carried on some experiments in their own 
home in the care of a group of children, 
including some from the East Side. 

The children are to sit at low 
tables in a separate dining room. A 
three-hour forenoon period of kinder- 
garten will be conducted by Miss Bates, 
who leaves an upper West Side school 
for this purpose, and the infant section 
will be under the care of Mrs. Ball, 
mother of a fourteen-months old baby 
as well as of a boy of five. Some of the 
earliest interviews published as to the 
colony seemed to indicate that a “peevish 
child,” was an indispensable subscription 
on the part of anyone wishing to join; 
but certainly the children now romping 
about the big house, believing it just 
made for them, are a healthy and cheerful 
looking lot. They will sleep in a common 
room adjoining that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter. 

The cook is Mrs. Lillian Davis, a Cor- 
nell graduate, with experience in domestic 
science work. Miss Campbell, Mrs. 
Bertha Wilkins, Mrs. Torrey and other 
of the workers will assist for all or part 
time in kitchen, linen room, laundry, etc. 
The common rooms will be swept and 
dusted by the household staff. Cham- 
bers will be cared for by individual bar- 
gaining between the occupants and work- 
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ers. “Work,” it is announced, “will be 
paid for at current market prices and for 
reasonable periods; and the entire ex- 
pense will be divided pro rata; children 
figured separately.” 

Vegetarian and meat meals will be 
served at separate tables. This augurs 
well for the smooth going of the house- 
hold and if an equally happy solution 
comes to other of its domestic problems, it 
may prove as unique in results as in plan. 
For with such a group of pronounced 
thinkers in such a building, it is the heat- 
ing apparatus, tempermental and thermo- 
logical which will be given the hardest 
test. Or as one member of the colony 
put it, “We'll succeed all right if we don’t 
freeze or fight; but it will be fun, any 
way.” Which isn’t to say, by any means, 
that the much heralded project is not be- 
ing entered into seriously. 


The'Ney. Les Boston» City: Club 
Boston City which was organized a little 
Club. 
more than a year ago, has 
just leased the building at 9 and 11 Bea- 
con street, corner of Somerset, and once 
housed in its own quarters there is every 
prospect of its making as distinct a con- 
tribution to Boston as the City Clubs of 
Chicago and New York have done in 
those cities. The stated object of the 
organization is very simple—to bring 
together in the friendliest way men who 
are interested in the city of Boston and 
the problems of its growth. It includes 
in its membership men who are prominent 
in the various social clubs, business enter- 
prises, and labor organizations of Bos- 
ton, state and city officials, and a large 
number of young men “who are willing 
to take an active part in the effort to ad- 
vance the best interests of Boston.” The 
executive committee is equally broad in 
membership. The house will contain a 
moderate-priced club restaurant and it 
is expected to have two hundred at 
luncheon every day. The plan is to have 
prominent state and city officials from 
other parts of the country as guests at 
frequent intervals; smokers, dinners, etc. 
The lines of interest along which these 
meetings will crystalize will be a matter 
of development, but there is significance 
in the fact that the club is within on block 
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of the Court House, a block and a half 
of the City Hall, and a block and a half 
of the State House. The officers are: 
Grorrrey B. Lenny, President. , 
Henry L. HIGGINSON, Vice-President. 
Wituiam S. YouneMAN, Secretary. 
RIcHARD WATERMAN, Asst. Secretary. 
Davip F. TiLtey, Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

BE. A. FILENE, Chairman. 


BE. A. GROZIER. E. G. PRESTON. 

J. W. BEATSON. H. L. HIGGINSON. 
R. G. Morris. J. C, PELLETIER. 
G.H. TINKHAM. F. V. THOMPSON. 

C. V. DASEY. A. E. WELLINGTON. 


HenrRyY ABRAHAMS. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
James J. STORROW. 
T. B. FITZPATRICK. 
E. A. FILENE. 


A number of educational 
organizations will co- 
operate in carrying out a 
Social Education Congress to be held in 
Boston Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and 2. The ses- 
sions planned are extremely suggestive— 
general meetings at Tremont Temple de- 
voted to such topics as education for 
citizenship, the school as a social organ- 
ism, the school and family, industrial 
education and the education of the con- 
science. There will be section meetings 
in the mornings, on the following topics: 
University and School Extension; Health 
Education; Special Classes for Trouble- 
some Children; Industrial Education; 
Commercial Education; Self-organized 
Group Work in the Schools; Social 
Training in Infancy and Early Child- 
hood. 

The following executive committee is 
in charge and further details can be ob- 
tained from the corresponding secretary, 
Frank Waldo, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston: 

James P. Munroe, 
Social Education Club. 

Paul H. Hanus, Secretary Harvard Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

Edward M. Hartwell, Chairman Education 
Committee, 20th Century Club. 

Agnes Irwin, President Woman’s Educa- 
tion Association. ° 

Augustine L. Rafter, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Boston. 

Eugene D. Russell, President Massachu- 
setts State Teachers’ Association. 

Gicenn A. Scott, Secretary Social Education 

Charles H. Thurber, Frank B. Tracy, Dora 
Williams and Robert A. Woods. 


The Congress 
on Social 
Education. 


Chairman, President 


Mr. Straus and His Portfolio 


Mr. Straus and His Portfolio 
Lee HK. Frankel 


Those of our readers who have fol- 
lowed President Roosevelt in his efforts 
to bring about legislation for the com- 
mon welfare and who have studied with 
care and eagerness his various pronun- 
ciamentos directed toward social up-lift 
will congratulate him on the courage and 
sanity which he has shown in his ap- 
pointment of Oscar S. Straus to the 
secretaryship of commerce and labor. 

This appointment is of more than or- 
dinary interest to the social worker. In 
the department of Commerce and Labor 
have been grouped a series of activities 
not narrowly related to government but 
which more and more daily must be con- 
sidered as coming under governmental 
supervision and regulation. These ac- 
tivities are of as intimate and vital con- 
cern to the general public as are ques- 
tions of finance or of agriculture. The 
internal condition of the country, as rep- 
resented by the status of its workmen, 
or by the influence of immigration is 
equally if not more important than the 
question of the protection afforded to our 
borders by the army and the navy. The 
relations of capital to labor,—the regu- 
lations of accumulated wealth, go hand 
in hand with the protection of the na- 
tion’s credit or improvement in the postal 
facilities. 

It is obvious that to carry to a suc- 
cessful fruition the policy which the 
United States has adopted in the estab- 
lishment of this new Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, it is highly necessary 
that the guiding spirit should be a man 
who has not only the necessery tech- 
nical training but who shall be in sym- 
pathy with the many interests involved. 
Mr. Straus has both. His life has been 
devoted to a study of national and inter- 
national issues. As a historian, he has 
made researches into the beginnings of 
American history. His most notable 
publications in this field are The Origin 
of the Republican Form of Government 
in the United States, and The Develop- 
ment of Religious Liberty in the United 
States. As minister to Turkey, Mr. 
Straus became conversant with those 
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finer details of diplomacy, to which he 
has devoted himself in the last few years 
and which have made him so influential 
in the councils of the National Civic 
Federation and in adjusting the conten- 
tions between capital and labor which 
have come before that body. Unques- 
tionably Mr. Straus’ legal training will 
stand him in good stead in administering 
the laws that have been passed by Con- 
gress directed towards ameliorating con- 
ditions of work and in curbing the power 
of the so-called “trusts.” 

One of the most important departments 
that will come under Mr. Straus’ superin- 
tendence is the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization. Here, too, the new 
secretary is in touch with the situation. 
His wide acquaintance with international 
politics and in particular with the Jewish 
question, will enable him to remove any 
unnecessary red tape and conduct the 
bureau, first of all, with the strictest ad- 
herence to the requirements of law, but 
with sufficient of a humanitarian spirit 
to recognize that individuals have rights 
and that there may be exceptional in- 
stances, in which exceptional methods 
must be resorted to. 

It is a distinct source of satisfaction 
to recognize further in the president’s 
appointment that broad spirit of toler- 
ance which he has shown, we believe with 
deliberation and intent, in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Straus, who while he ranks 
foremost for his Americanism, is at the 
same time a noteworthy Jew. Mr. 
Straus has always been identified with 
the Jewish problems both here and 
abroad. He has been a member of the 
councils of many Jewish organizations, 
is one of the directors of the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum of New York city and 
was selected by Baron de Hirsch to form- 
ulate plans for the distribution of the 
enormous funds which he gave for the 
benefit of the oppressed and persecuted 
Tews of Russia. Only recently Mr. 
Straus has been selected by Israel Zang- 
will, president of the Jewish Territorial 
Organization, as one of a Geographical 
Commission of Five, whose duty it will 
be to ascertain the most desirable lands 
or countries towards which the present 
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migration of Jews from Russia may be 
directed. 

Church and state have so long been 
separated in the United States that such 
a condition here has become axiomatic. 
It must, nevertheless, be a distinct pleas- 
ure to all who are engaged in the social 
up-lift and who view all social endeavor 
from the standpoint of a common 
brotherhood, to realize that in his pres- 
ent cabinet, the president has taken cog- 
nizance of the fact that while we are all 
united in a common humanity and while 
we recognize but one true Americanism, 
those who make this profession, may 
yet differ in their religious beliefs. Recog- 
nizing this, the president has given ample 
evidence of breadth in appointing 
Charles J. Bonaparte, a Roman Catholic, 
a former president of the National 
Municipal League and long identified 
with philanthropic movements in Balti- 
more, to the position of secretary 
of the navy, and in advaneng him 
to the attorney-generalship. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Straus, a Jew, to the 
secretaryship of commerce and labor 
now gives representation in the nation’s 
policies to the three most prominent re- 
ligious denominations. That it will add 
to the spirit of good will among the peo- 
ple of the United States cannot be doubt- 
ed. And this too is a part of the social 
uplift. 


Where There’s Common 


Ground in Civic Progress 
Graham Taylor 


The possibility of assembling at any 
one point of view the writers and topics 
in this civic number is a significant sign 
of our own times. Their appearance 
here in Charities and The Commons 
registers a way-mark of social progress. 
It indicates whence the progressive move- 
ments of our day have come and whither 
they tend. 

Not long ago such things would have 
been regarded as mutually exclusive at 
least for practical purposes. Such men 
as here write upon them would have re- 
garded the positions from which they are 
doing their work as having little or noth- 
ing incommon. The unity of human inter- 
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ests have for the most part been left to 
be expressed by idealists, poets and phil- 
osophers. The world-view of the phil- 
osophers has indeed attempted to estab- 
lish centers of unity as abstract as those 
of Kant and Hegel or as synthetic as 
those of Spencer. Ecclesiastics have 
sought as vainly to unite humanity under 
a single ecclesiastical authority as im- 
perial politicians to mass mankind under 
successive empires. And they have one 
and all contributed at least to the possi- 
bility of a more united spirit and co- 
operative effort among men. But prac- 
tical people who have gone on unifying 
their own work and bringing together 
those naturally allied in doing it, have 
been the real promoters of co-operation 
for progress. 

At length the very progress each group 
of them made in its own field laid others 
under tribute. No one line could be 
independently run parallel. They would 
curve and interweave. Charles Booth, 
for instance, in his persistent determina- 
tion to sound the depths of poverty and 
unemployment in London, soon found 
himself investigating poverty-producing 
industries and all the conditions of trade 
and labor. His great analysis of Life 
and Labor in London is as valuable a 
contribution to industrial history and 
economic literature, to political science, 
civic administration and practical politics, 
as to the arts of philanthropy. The em- 
phasis both in the work and literature of 
the relief of poverty turns more and more 
toward “preventive and_ constructive 
philanthropy” as we are forced to work 
more interdependently under the condi- 
tions of closer contact in the modern 
world. 

Nevertheless there are not a few so in- 
tensively at work in their own special 
lines, that they not only fail to recognize 
these vital inter-relationships, but protest 
against any theoretical or practical recog- 
nition of them as unscientific and detri- 
mental to efficiency. This very natural 
and excusable feeling upon the part of 
some even of our ablest and most experi- 
enced people, much, more those of nar- 
rower range of culture and experience, 
is to be expected and respected. It is 
moreover to be considered a safe-guard 
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against the too rapid or too easy oblitera- 
tion of those spheres of specialization 
within which the precision of thought and 
the efficiency of action have been so es- 
sentially promoted. It is also to be con- 
ceded that any less distinct specialization 
may readily result in a temporary de- 
crease in the volume and effectiveness of 
any given effort. The political economist 
as stoutly as the trade unionist or class 
conscious socialist may protest that 
neither the law of supply and demand 
nor economic justice should be interfered 
with by charity. But history demon- 
strates that “the charity of to-day be- 
comes the justice of tomorrow,” as truly 
as the luxuries of the past become the 
economic necessities of the present. The 
theorists on the freedom of contract and 
laissez-faire are forced to admit as a right 
what has been granted as a concession 
that the organization of industry and col- 
lective bargaining are indispensable to 
industrial progress and liberty. Physi- 
cians and economists, charity workers 
and trade unionists, are forced by the 
instinct of self-preservation to unite with 
boards of public health, visiting nurses, 
city building commissioners and associa- 
tions for better housing, factory inspect- 
ors and women’s clubs, in the anti-tuber- 
culosis crusade and many another move- 
ment for public safety. 

Even those practical politicians, muni- 
cipal reformers and militant organizations 
for the radical re-organization of city 
politics and administration, than whom 
no citizens are more wary of entangling 
alliances, are finding out that there is 
more in common than they thought be- 
tween their success and the aims and 
methods of those at work in other ways 
for the common good. Party leaders and 
especially some of them who come to be 
governors of states, are acknowledging 
here and there by their acts, if not in their 
partisan ideals and speeches that the bad 
administration of state charitable and re- 
formatory institutions is bad party poli- 
tics, and that to serve the state the best 
by a non-partisan, scientific administra- 
tion of its humanitarian service, is to 
serve their party the most. The militant 
reformers, also, without whose fighting on 
the firing line the bettering of social con- 
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ditions and civic administration would 
be impossible, are obliged to acknowledge 


_ the essential contributions to their own 


ends made by other persons and in other 
ways, and are recognizing as allies and 
colleagues the efficient leaders of the 
civic betterment movement, the local im- 
provement associations and even the con- 
structive charity workers and promoters 
of social philanthropy. 


In loyalty to just such community of 
interests the journals now merged in 
Charities and The Commons agreed to 
serve their own very distinct aims in a 
wider way by combining their ideals, 
constituencies and staffs in the united 
service of the common cause. Not only 
has there been no abandonment of any 
distinctive purpose, but the fulfilment of 
the purpose of each has been distinctly 
furthered by the co-operation of the en- 
larged staff and the circulation among the 
greatly increased clientele. While no 
more expert work was formerly done 
along philanthropic lines in Charities its 
application has been broadened by the 
wider scope and more varied and widely 
scattered constituency. While The Com- 
mons has suffered no restriction of scope 
or liberty, the material its staff supplies 
has been reinforced by an added strength 
of suggestion for its own field, and the 
support of the effective work done in 
closely related spheres of thought and 
activity. The educational and imme- 
diately practical value of Charities and 
The Commons is greatly enhanced by the 
farther reaching plans now possible for 
scientific investigation and treatment of 
conditions, and for adding those “human 
interest” touches of real experience with- 
out which academic work cannot be trans- 
lated into practical civic, social, industrial, 
or philanthropic achievement. 


The City of the Future 


Charles Mulford Robinson 


The physical character of the Ameri- 
can city of day after to-morrow—or 
even, one may hope, of to-morrow—can 
be anticipated by putting together the 
picturesque description of its beginning 
and early development in the article 
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contributed by Mr. Kent to this number, 
and the summary by Mr. Woodruff of 
the forces that are moulding it. “How 
many,” asks Mr. Woodruff, “of those 
who are thinking and planning for the 
city of the present, of the next year or 
two, can see the city of the future, of 
the next generation, of the next cen- 
tury?” Mr. Kent’s clear vision of the 
conditions from which it is rising, and 
his own and Mr. Woodruft’s description 
of the forces affecting it, make the vision 
discernable. 

Finding cities unprovided for in our 
early national life, Mr. Kent notes that 
they appeared in it like waifs, “ragged, 
barefoot, neglected.” With their in- 
creased size, they have become “over- 
grown towns, prodigal sons nearly all of 
them, that have squandered their sub- 
stance in riotous living.” For it is only 
recently, he points out, that we have 
realized the meaning of the city—‘the 
highest social expression,” and have dis- 
covered that the “fundamental social de- 
mands are law and order, education, 
recreation, and beatity.” 

As regards the aspect of the city, the 
two latter demands—to which there 
should properly be added facility in the 
transaction of its business—are mainly 
of importance. Mr. Woodruff himself, in 
dwelling on the satisfaction of the need 
for law and order and education, seems 
scarcely to appreciate at its true worth 
the equal urban demand for physical 
betterment. And yet, in the conclusion 
of his article, a quotation from Presi- 
dent Eliot having called to mind the co- 
existent “physical and material” needs, 
he does speak also of these, and observes 
that all the forces for good are working 
together to make the city “a better, 
cleaner, healthier, and more desirable 
place in which to live.” 

In both articles stress is laid on the 
growing power and value of awakened 
democracy, and the increasing recogni- 
tion “that the rights of the community 
are higher and more important than 
those of the individual.” So we find, 
says Mr. Woodruff, laws and ordinances 
in increasing numbers, regulating the 
height and construction of buildings, re- 
quiring the widening of streets, and for- 


bidding the use of soft coal; and there 
are, he asserts, “over 2,000 improvement 
societies,” standing for such things and 
working for them, with representation 
in nearly every city, town, and village 
in the country. Such are the forces re- 
moulding our cities physically ; such is the 
condition from which they must be re- 
moulded; and such is the import, civic, 
social, and even sociological, of the 
“civic improvement” effort out of which 
is to come, in its visible aspect, the city 
of the future. 

What these forces are leading us to 
may be seen, in part, in the re-made and 
handsome cities of Europe. Mr. Kent 
explains why urban development has 
been slower with us. But now it has 
begun, and in the end it is almost certain 
to bring forth results better than 
Europe’s. We have less to undo than 
there was need of in those cities; we 
have the example of their experiences— 
successes and failures—by which to 
profit; but above all, once roused, we 
are stronger than they, richer, more 
courageous, more confident, resourceful, 
and daring. The American city of the 
future, it may be expected, will be the 
most splendid city of the world. 

It is interesting to note the gradual 
crystalization of the civic improvement 
efforts; and the recent taking, in city 
after city, of the first long, positive 
step—in comprehensive grasp of the 
whole problem, as distinguished from 
petty paring and patching—toward the 
concrete realization of the dream of the 
“city beautiful.” This is the ordering 
of authoritative plans toward which the 
city is to grow through an indetermin- 
ate period of years, with assurance that 
henceforth every step of development 
will count in the right direction and 
that no opportunity shall be lost. The 
lately developed demand for these re- 
ports is fairly significant, in the broad 
view, of an epoch in our urban develop- 
ment. Themselves a logical result of the 
forces moulding the city of the future, 
they will become in their turn one of 
its most vital forces. The light that 
they are spreading means locally, in each 
instance, the morrow’s dawn. 


How to Reduce Our Prison Population 


Samuel J. Barrows 


President of the International Prison Congress 


1—We must stop making criminals. 
Society must frankly face its own re- 
sponsibility. Its aim should be a pound 
of prevention instead of an ounce of 
cure. An earnest woman in New York 
city, Mrs. Henry Parsons, started a farm 
garden in one of the worst quarters 
on the west side known as “Hell’s 
Kitchen.” It was not long before the 
policeman on the beat admitted that to 
set boys raising radishes and lettuce was 
to decrease perceptibly the number of 
arrests in that ward. The multiplication 
of vacation schools, public parks, recrea- 
tion piers, gives a chance for boys to 
work off compressed energy which if it 
has no vent will begin by breaking city 
ordinances, and from misdemeanors will 
break into felonies. 

The decrease of the prison population 
in England was ascribed in some meas- 
ure by the English prison commissioners 
to the increase in manual training, which 
has made it interesting as. well as profit- 
able to earn an honest living.. Increase 
manual training in the schools and then 
by child-labor laws see that children have 
an opportunity to go to school a suff- 
cient number of years and we shall 
strengthen immensely the moral bul- 
wark against crime. 

Since, under various estimates, from 
seventy-five to ninety per cent. of crime 
is due to or connected with intemperance 
we see how greatly our prison population 
could be reduced by the reduction of in- 
temperance. 

Here again the question is forced 
upon us directly, not only of the respon- 
sibility of the individual to society, but 
of the responsibility of society to the in- 
dividual. 


2—Multiply children’s courts and 
child saving agencies. The establish- 
ment of children’s courts which have 
made great progress in the United 
States, and are being studied with great 
earnestness abroad, is an indication that 
society is coming to its senses. With 
the administration of blindfolded justice 
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our criminal courts have been cars of 
Juggernaut, crushing out the young life 
under the wheels of penal repression. Our 
police courts in dealing with children 
have been part of our crime-making 
machinery. The children’s court now 
becomes a part of our life-saving agen- 
cies. The experience of Denver shows 
that seventy-five per cent. of children 
can be saved without committing them 
even to reformatory institutions. The 
children’s court marks the greatest ad- 
vance in judicial procedure in this cen- 
tury. It has helped too to reveal to us 
the need of organizing those preventive 
agencies spoken of above which may fore- 
stall even the action of the court by de- 
creasing the number of offences. Judge 
Lindsey has shown us how much can be 
effected through a closer co-operation 
of the schools and the court. 

Just as I am writing this article a 
prison worker at Nashville, Tennessee, 
informs me that three boys, from twelve 
to fourteen years of age, are now serving 
a term of years in the Tennessee state 
prison for stealing. They are all white 
boys and one of them, twelve years old, 
has been sentenced to nine years im- 
prisonment. The state of Tennessee is 
not the only state that needs to establish 
juvenile courts for the salvation of its 
children. 

We shall still need societies for the 
protection of children against cruelty and 
vice, our juvenile reformatories, our 
cottage farms, and placing-out system. 
Our boys need not so much to be ar- 
rested as to be developed. The chil- 
dren’s court cannot do it all; it will help 
to sift the cases. Investigation shows 
that confirmed rounders in prisons are 
made from neglected youths. Every 
boy or girl saved at the threshold means 
an empty cell in prison. 


3.—Extend and improve our proba- 
tion system. Experience has shown that 
thousands of cases of adult first offenders 
can be treated better without imprison- 
ment. In Massachusetts, starting from a 
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small beginning, probation work has 
grown from year to year. A few figures 
will show the growth in that state: 


Numbers placed on probation: 


Year 

ISALG POM canmenogno: 5,197 
MSO Gs tetare oisverarscatatesexe 5,767 
OO Oates crtstecsietercie's oes 6,201 
MIG OM Er erierteielecorscctocs 6,887 
MOO Diateracctek ste cistecsbeniecsve 7,360 
TOUR Re ictaeceusions OOD C 8,140 
Girls OS Gamomedaanouy 8,790 
TOKO SE Bos cena Arar 9,418 


Thus in the last eight years 57,760 
persons have been placed on probation 
in Massachusetts who otherwise would 
have swelled the prison population. 

In France as many as 24,000 persons 
have been placed on probation in a sin- 
gle year. Belgium is making large use 
of the same method. England is extend- 
ing its use of the first offenders’ act. 

The advantage of probation is not only 
that it reduces the prison population, 
thereby reducing the cost to the state, 
but that this large body of men are not 
taken out of the ranks of labor, that the 
breadwinner is not taken from the 
family, and that in cases where fines 
are imposed they may be paid in in- 
stalments to the probation officer. There 
is Opportunity also to make restitution 
to the victims of crime. 

4.—Abolish the fee system. Under 
this fiscal sysem the country sheriffs 
are paid so much a head for entrance 
and discharge fees and so much a week 
for the board of prisoners. The system 
is a relic of past ages, but under our 
methods of county government it pre- 
vails in many states. The Prison Asso- 
ciation has been conducting a campaign 
against this iniquitous system in the state 
of New York. We have found that in 
the counties which have substituted a 
salary system for the fee system the jail 
population has been reduced from ten 
to fifty per cent., and in the same ratio 
the expenses of the county. The history 
of the fee system in New York state 
alone ought to suffice to condemn it be- 
yond all apology. It reeks with scandal. 
In one of our counties apple pickers were 
Systematically run into the jails as 
tramps; though they were discharged 
on trial the sheroff made a good deal 
of money out of the county from their 
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temporary imprisonment. In some of 
the southern states, where a large sum 
of money is made by contractors and 
the state by the labor of prisoners, the 
temptation is to run men into prison 
for the sake of what can be made out 
of their labor. In our jails at the north 
where idleness exists this temptation 
does not arise; but it appears in another 
form. The sheriff keeps a hotel called 
the jail; he makes his money out of the 
boarders, and the prisoner and the 
county treasurer suffer thereby. In 
Westchester county and Kings county, 
New York, the reduction of the jail pop- 
ulation by abolishing the fee system has 
been fifty per cent. 


5.—Extend the reformatory system. 
The reformatory system properly ad- 
ministered has proved a success. We 
can safely assume that seventy-five per 
cent. of those who after successful re- 
lease on parole earn their absolute dis- 
charge, live as law abiding citizens. In 
well conducted state prisons, with edu- 
cative and industrial influences, which 
are essentially reformatory methods, 
good results are also obtained. Prisoners 
cominitted to jails on the other hand, 
are placed in an invironment which tends 
to make them worse than they were be- 
fore. They are started on the road and 
the state pushes them a little further 
in the same direction. No maledictions 
pronounced against our jail system can 
paint too blackly the moral gloom of 
these penal institutions. They are breed- 
ing places of crime; they multiply recidi- 
vists. When we send a man to prison 
it should be to submit him to influences 
which will develop his will, improve his 
intellect, educate his hand, strengthen 
his moral force, and awaken religious 
aspiration. We must add correction to 
prevention. A prison system which does 
not correct is a failure. Our jails are 
loafers’ halls; make them hives of in- 
dustry and the tramp population which 
infests them will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

In New York state alone there are 
10,000 misdemeanants who ought to have 
reformatory treatment and for whom 
the state makes no provision. While 
the number of commitments will not be 
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reduced at first by sending them to a 
reformatory instead of to jails and peni- 
tentiaries many of them would be saved 
from becoming recidivists and thus 
forming a part of the annual prison 
population of the state. 


6.—Rehabilitate the discharged pris- 
oner. When a man comes out of prison 
influences should be invoked to keep 
him from going back again. One of the 
best of these is the parole system under 
which he is released conditionally after 
work and shelter have been provided 
for him. How much better is this than 
the cruel method of sending him out on 
a certain day without work and without 
a home and without money! It is time 
this antiquated system was abandoned. 
The state should do all that it is neces- 
sary to do for a man while he is in 
prison, namely, educate him in habits 
of honesty and industry and give him a 
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share of his earnings; when he goes out 
he should find as soon as possible his 
own place in society. The helping hand, 
the kindly friend, must do here what can- 
not be done by the state. In Canada, 
Major Archibald of the Salvation Army 
has had excellent success in following 
the Swiss method of securing a patron 
for each man coming out of prison who 
will be to him a guardian and a friend. 
Sometimes under the parole system the 
employer accepts this responsible office. 

It is a critical time in the history of a 
man when he comes out; it is a critical 
time for society. But if society has done 
for him what it should do when he is in 
prison by moral, religious, and industrial 
training, and if the friendly hand is ex- 
tended to him when he comes out, the 
chances are more than good that this of- 
fender will not again swell the prison 
population. 


Maxim Gorky’s Socialism of Culture 
John Martin 


[Mr. Martin is Known for his work in London at the time the 
Fabian movement first made itself felt.in municipal administra- 


tion there under the Common Council. 


He has done considerable 


work in this country as lecturer, writer, and head of a Harlem 


branch of the People’s Institute. 


During the months of Maxim 


Gorky’s stay in this country, the Russian novelist wasa guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin at their home on StatenIsland and at their 


camp in the AdirondackKs.] 


With gentle raillery and elegant scoff- 
ing Matthew Arnold in his book Culture 
and Anarchy exposed for England the 
brutality of the lower classes, the Philis- 
tinism of the middle classes and the bar- 
barism of the upper classes. At that time 
his criticism hardly touched America be- 
cause here upper classes, rich, idle and 
barbarous had not yet been developed, 
and the poverty of the lower classes 
had not become chronic. Hard work 
was the portion of most Americans 
whatever were their differences in 
wealth; football and other “barbarous” 
sports were not yet the main features 
of a university education and the pro- 
portion of the population working in 
factories and mines and brutalized by 
toil and drink was far less than in the 
old world. 


Even to-day, taking the country 


through, the stratification of society is 
not fixed, and the marked differences of 
culture and character which Matthew 
Arnold traced in England cannot be dis- 
cerned. But, in the opinion of Maxim 
Gorky, like Arnold, viewed our so- 
ciety with the eyes of a man of letters 
and a philosopher, America, fat, com- 
fortable and stodgy, like the English 
middle classes, is grossly Philistine. 
Though Gorky is a socialist, his defini- 
tion of the term would amaze and dis- 
concert most American socialists. His 
ideal of society is not one of physical 
comfort, not one in which everybody can 
loll on soft lounges in steam-heated 
apartments. He was more depressed by 
the mental squalor of the well-to-do 
classes in America than by the physical 
squalor of the poor immigrants in lower 
New York. A wider distribution not 
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‘of wealth, but of culture is what we 


need. When he visited with me the 
hamlets in the Adirondacks that are 
exclusively occupied by laborers and 
farmers, he saw, not villages of poor 
people but small towns of villa-owners. 
“Those people poor!” he exclaimed, 
when reference was made to a working 
farmer on a typical rough hill-farm, 
“how can you call a man poor who lives 
in a house with so many windows, who 
owns cows and horses and poultry and 
who eats heartily three times a day.” He 
could not understand why we should be 
anxious to increase wages. Already, he 
said, workmen here have a plethora of 
material goods; their souls are stifled 
with fatness; they, like the rest of the 
Americans, have no idealism. He was 
saddened to find that people who had 


come to America steeped in poverty but. 


elevated in spirit had gained the world 
but lost their souls. “Creatures that once 
were men” would describe to him not 
more the debased denizens of a Russian 
doss-house than the bloated occupants of 
American theatre stalls. 

Gorky once asked why I was agitating 
for the public ownership of the railrvads. 
“Because,” said I, “under public owner- 
ship the workmen will be better paid 
and more humanely worked, fares will 
be reduced—”. I got no further. ‘That 
would not interest me,’ he exclaimed, 
“if the workmen get a little more money 
they will only become the more stupid. 
I don’t care to see men become better off 
—but better.” 

When first I realized his disapproval 
of the economic scheme of socialist sal- 
vation I asked him “What do you think 
is the kind of activity necessary in 
America for the advancement of social- 
ism?” His reply showed how far the 
idealism of the Russian and the spirit- 
ualism of the prophet are distant from 
the materialism of the Anglo-Saxon. I 
expected him at least to recommend the 
dissemination of the works of Karl Marx 
and of other studies in economics. 
But no. “Circulate cheap editions of 
the classics,” he said, “the great his- 
tories, novels, poems and dramas; pro- 
vide picture exhibitions for the wage- 
earners and lectures on natural science. 
Expand the souls of your people by 
bathing them in the same culture that ail 
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noble men enjoy. Remember that the 
peasant and the workman are like you 
and that the same influences that will 
make you a man of noble stature will 
also raise them above the ground.” He 
was impressed much more by the scant- 
iness of the supply of books in such 
rural libraries as he saw than by the 
grandeur of the library buildings in the 
cities. He was always proudest to dilate 
upon the vast, the incredibly numerous 
editions of solid works which the Rus- 
sian peasants absorb. He was scornful 
of the paltry numbers of good books 
issued by American firms, and of the 
infantile stage of culture to which our 
much-illustrated magazines testify. 

While we may claim that our critic 
based his deductions upon too limited 
an observation, his fundamental objection 
may well give us pause. So recent is 
the awakening of social compunction 
in America and so dire are the ills that 
arise from the unregulated distribution 
of the national income, that it would be 
harmful to check the enthusiasm that 
goes into the work of charity organiza- 
tion societies, child labor committees, 
tenement house exhibitions, or, on the 
other hand, into propaganda for radical 
industrial reorganization. But may it not 
be the case that “These things ye should 
have done and not have left the others 
undone?’ In the Emersonian period 
young men were exhorted to hitch their 
wagon to a star; now they are told rather 
to heap it high with corn and potatoes. 
So freighted it will usually rumble along 
a low road. “We cultivate literature on 
a dish of oatmeal” is a hard motto for 
young writers; but there is no improve- 
ment in substituting for it, “We cannot 
think on less than a five-course dinner.” 

In to-day’s tide of good things there 
is danger of forgetting that the object 
of all our reforms is the development of 
men—men _ full-breathed, bright-eyed, 
healthy; well-fed, to be sure—but also 
men high minded, fully informed, well- 
developed. Men’s bodies must be saved, 
for in this land of plenty it is a proof of 
collective stupidity that any should suf- 
fer want; but the body is not the whole 
of man; and in our effort to eradicate 
poverty we should not forget that be- 
yond the material wants are culture and 
character. 


The Evolution of a Sunday School 


Martha Berry 


Within the year, ata great educational meeting in Hentucky, 
a young Georgia woman told of the work which she had built up 
starting with an old shell of a house in the midst of the piney woods, 
away from railroadsand civilization. So wide-spread was the need 
she articulated, so human and telling her story of the ambitions of 
the children of the poor whites, that not only did the local papers 
of that convention town pay their respects in editorial courtesies 
a column long, fervid and of ripe Southern courtliness, but the 
heads of some of the foremost educational institutions who were 


present were equally enthusiastic. 


It is to be hoped that the need / 


she shows will appeal equally strong to those who can help 


financially. 


A crying need in the 
South is industrial educa- 
tion for the poor white 
‘people. A great deal has 
been spent upon the Indians 
and Negroes and they have 
institutions all over the 
Southland where they can 
receive practical industrial 
training. Throughout the 
southern states a large por- 
tion of the people among 
the hills and surrounding 
country have no opportuni- 
ties whatsoever, except the 
small country school which 
is supplied for a _ few 
months with a teacher who 
is supposed to meet the 
needs of all who come, no 
matter what their ages or 
classes may be. One of the 
problems to be met in the 
South is the establishing of 
practical industrial schools 


for the class of white 
people who are too poor to educate 
their children. The “New South” 


which we so eagerly await can only 
be realized when we have established 
schools of this kind. Among the moun- 
tains of our Southland many lives 
are going to waste through ignorance 
and lack of educational advantages. 
It is mostly a rugged, industrious but un- 
educated population whose principal asset 
is children. For some years I have been 
a close observer of the condition of the 
poorer class of farm children in north 
Georgia. ; 
Perhaps there is no better way to illus- 
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trate the need of such 
schools throughout our 
Southland than by giving 
my actual experience in the 
origin and development of 
a school I have founded 
near my home in Rome, 
Georgia, in this Cherokee 
region, with the Cumber- 
land range for a northern 
and the Blue Ridge for an 
eastern boundary. Just 
eight years ago, as I was 
sitting in the little log cabin 
on my home place, which I 
had fixed up as a study, I 
observed some little chil- 
dren playing about in the 
grove. It was Sunday, and 
I called them in and told 
them some religious stories. 
These children became in- 
terested and brought others 
the next Sunday after- 
noon. Through this work 
on Sunday afternoons my 
interest in the country people around was 
aroused, and I resolved to do something 
more for their benefit than could be done 
through this little log cabin Sunday 
school. For four years I labored in or- 
ganizing Sunday schools and day schools 
in the remote districts of my county. Still 
I realized that even with this chain of 
day schools employing several good 
teachers, I was not reaching the real need 
of these country people, and that a home 
school where these boys could be trained 
daily and where they would receive re- 
fining influence would do more for them 
than anything else. It seemed best to 
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The Evolution of a Sunday School 


take the boys, because they had from the 
first shown the greatest interest, and then 
they could help on the farm and with 
the carpentry work. 

In 1902, after four years of painstak- 
ing labor, the Boys’ Industrial School 
came into existence. I deeded one hun- 
dred acres of land and built a small school 
house and modest dormitory. The school 
was incorporated under the laws of our 
state, and a board of trustees elected. 
Additional rooms were needed for the in- 
creasing number of pupils and a second 
dormitory was built. The industrial de- 
partment of the school needed buildings 
and a barn, work-shop, laundry and dairy 
were added. The buildings were erected 
by the pupils under the supervision of an 
expert carpenter. There is no hired help 
about the school. All the cooking, scrub- 
bing, farm and carpentry work, in fact 
everything about the place is done by the 
pupils. A tuition fee of only fifty dollars is 
charged for a term of eight months. 
This includes board, tuition, washing and 
all incidentals. Other improvements are 
being made from time to time, as the 
school is able to meet the expenses of 
building. 

Our boys and pupils understand that, 
as we have very little outside help in our 
work, it is of the utmost importance to 
work with economy, frugality, earnest- 
ness, promptness and thoroughness. As 
an example of how such discipline is 
heeded and carried out, we had a boy 
who complained of his assistant in the 
kitchen as being too wasteful. He de- 
clared that he would “peel his potatoes 
too thick”—a thing which to his mind 
~and teaching meant a loss to him per- 
sonally and to every boy in the school. 

I had an invitation to attend a Sunday 
school several miles from the school. 
Another of the boys asked me to take 
dinner with his mother, who lived near. 
On Saturday, Ben came to me with a re- 
quest to go home. When I asked him 
why he wanted to go then, he said, “Well, 
you know, I wrote and asked Ma to have 
the house all cleaned up when you got 
there, but I’m afraid she don’t know how, 
so I want to go and get it all scrubbed 
up before you come.” When I arrived 
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the next day, Ben had scrubbed with so 
much vigor that the floors were quite 
damp and his mother told me that since 
Ben had been going to the Industrial 
School “he’d rather scrub than eat!” 

Some of our pupils living eight miles 
away from the schoolhouse begged us to 
come and start a Sunday school at a 
place called ‘‘’Possum Trot.” Encour- 
aged at this show of interest, we found 
an abandoned schoolhouse at “ ’Possum 
Trot,’ and we immediately took posses- 
sion, and opened a school. The first 
Sunday that I taught there, the roof 
leaked so badly that my muslin dress was 
wet. I told the people that we must have 
a new roof by next Sunday. Some of 
them answered that “it mought not rain 
for ‘a -month!’. said, “Yese'butivit 
mought.” I then told the men that, if 
they would get the boards, I would bring 
the nails, and that everybody who worked 
on the house would be treated to lemon- 
ade. The house was covered and ready 
for use by the next Sunday. 

Old clothes given to the school are 
sold to the boys, who pay for them by 
working on their holidays, at the rate of 
five cents an hour; a suit of clothing being 
sold to them for twenty-five or fifty cents. 
An amusing incident occurred, which il- 
lustrates in rather a comical way, the 
good-natured, earnest willingness of the 
boys to work for what they get. Last 
spring a large box of clothing was do- 
nated to the school. In it was a sober 
bishop’s suit of black broadcloth. This 
was bought for the sum of fifty cents 
by a young man of twenty years of age, 
who was not quite stout enough to fill it. 
On his appearance in the schoolroom the 
next day, a hurried note came to me from 
the teacher, requesting me to implore 
the wearer of the big bishop’s suit not 
to appear in it again in the schoolroom, 
because his rather imposing and decidedly 
misfit ministerial appearance awed the 
other pupils, and made it impossible for 
her to conduct her duties with her usual 
firmness and dignity. This was, indeed 
a comieal situation, and called for all my 
powers of diplomacy. I called the un- 
suspecting young man aside, and after 
warmly praising his industry, I told him 


that the suit he wore with so much pride 
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was too nice for school wear and ought 
to be kept for Sundays and state occa- 
sions. He agreed good-naturedly, and 
the bishop’s suit did not appear in the 
schoolroom again. 

At the close of our school in May 
of last year, the governor of Georgia 
was invited to make an address and to 
hear the boys speak. The schoolhouse 
was crowded to overflowing, the people 
having come for thirty miles. One poor 
woman, who had parted with her only 
cow to keep her boy at the school, was 
among those present. Picture to your- 
self this poor white Southern woman, this 
dear mother, who had sacrificed all she 
owned, to see her boy an educated and 
useful man—sitting there, weeping, but 
glad and proud—as she saw her boy re- 
ceive the prize for the best speaking. 

The demand of country boys for 
admission is forcing the trustees to 
meet with their requests, and the success 
of the solution of the problem which con- 
fronts the South to-day will be decided 
_as rapidly as people who believe in the 
advantages of education, will rally to aid. 
Over one hundred applicants were re- 
fused during the last term because there 
was not room enough for them. The 
school has no endowment fund. It 
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started with a small paid up capital and 
a surplus of great faith and has contin- 
ued to grow year by year. It has al- 
ready accomplished marked results in fit- 
ting the poor boys of north Georgia for 
useful and honorable careers. “Help me 
to be a man,” has been the cry of the 
students and in their assistance the teach- 
ers have failed not. Each graduate 
has taken a prominent position in the | 
duties he has assumed, and each boy is a 
missionary, I might say, to the commu- 
nity in which he lives. 

This experiment has given so many 
poor boys their sole opportunity to obtain 
a practical Christian education that I 
feel like urging such schools all over the 
South, with charges nominal and curric- 
ulums of such elasticity as to include 
the most illiterate element, while offer- 
ing a door of hope to those whose ambi- 
tion stimulates them to careers which 
contemplate a broader field of action than 
that marked out by the farm. 

The temple of knowledge is not to be 
found by searching through far lands; 
it stands here at our hand. Nor are the 
great men and the leaders to come mys- 
teriously from some distant place; they 
are here at our doors, pleading for a 
chance. 


Miss Berry gathering up children on the road to ’Possum Trot Sunday School 
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JANE ADDAMS 


It is not too much to claim for the founder of the foremost social settlement 
in America that she is Chicago’s most widely known and useful citizen. From Hull 
House, through all the seventeen years of strenuous life and labor, has Miss 
Addams identified herself with the city and with all classes and interests of its 
citizens, as no one else has or could. Her civic achievements range from the 
mest exact and exacting reports on civic and industrial conditions to the enact= 
ment of far-reaching legislation and to varied and effective personal and organ= 
ized action. As chairman of the School Management Committee of the Chicago 
Board of Education, she now more than anyone else influences the interior admin= 
istration of the city’s great school system. 


ROBERT W. deFOREST 


It was as first tenement house commissioner of New York—a public office 
assumed in the face of professional and business demands—that Mr. de Forest 
made an original contribution to constructive civic reform. Upon him fell the 
responsibility of organizing a new and hitherto untried municipal department 
conceived along distinctive American lines and affecting intimately both the 
home life of the common people and a vast property interest. At the time this 
new department was organized there were nearly 83,000 tenement houses in the 
City of New York, and more than two-thirds of its entire population were living 
in them. It was a task to which he brought experience won as chairman of the 
New York State Tenement House Commission in 1900, and as president since 
1888 of the New York Charity Organization Society. He is vice=president and 
General Counsel of the Central Railroad of New Jersey and an officer or director 
in other large business enterprises. The breadth of his interests may be inferred 
from his present official connection with the Municipal Art Commission of the 
City of New York, of which he is president, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
of which he is an officer and a trustee, the Provident Loan Society for Philan- 
thropic Pawnbroking, of which he was a founder and first president, and the New 
York Botanical Garden, the Presbyterian Hospital and the National Child Labor 
Committee, of each of which he is a director, 


WALTER L. FISHER 


The later triumphs of the Municipal Voters’ League of Chicago are due to 
the forceful and astute leadership of Walter L. Fisher more directly than to any 
other person or force in the league or in the city at large. With a broad grasp: 
of the nolitical situation as a whole, and a mastery of minute campaign details, 
ke has been able with boldness and tact so to play persons and forces over 
against each other as to enable the league to seize and wield with overwhelm-= 
ing success-the balance of political power in aldermanic elections. His legal 
ability and expert knowledge of the traction situation clearly designated hin 
as the one man in all Chicago best qualified to serve the city as Special Counseb 
to the Local Transportation Committee of the City Council, in settling the very 


serious complications involving the traction companies and the municipal owner= 
ship policy of the city. 


MAYOR TOM L. JOHNSON 


“The best mayor of the best governed city in the United States” is Lincoln 
Steffens’ tribute to Cleveland’s thrice elected mayor. His rescue of the city’s 
rights from the exploitation of corporate greed, and his constructive achieve= 
ments in building up a People’s City, have earned him not only a national but an 
international reputation. His direct address, ready wit, easy command of him-=- 
self and the facts and forces in hand and an altogether winsome, forceful and 
effective personality mark him to be one of the most yigorous and successful 
leaders in American municipal politics. 


JOSEPH LEE 


When you come to discuss him from the point of view of civic accomplish= 
ment and putting a lively human element into movements for the common good, 
Mr. Lee hits out in so many directions that he absolutely won’t be compressed 
into < paragraph. The best way to show what he stands for is to tell of the 
spirit which has been put into the Boston Town Room, his gift to the Massachu-= 
setts Civic League, of which he is vice-president. Here is embodied the very 
purpose of the league: to give practical and modern application—in metropoli= 
tan Boston, in the factory towns of an industrial commonwealth, and in the 
quaint villages of the Bay State—to the spirit of the old-time New England town 
meeting. The Town Room is a cross between a ‘cozy, old-fashioned library, a 
studio and a workshop’’—possessed of a “corporate, this=is-your-own-home” sug= 
gestion belonging to the guild halls of the old world. It has opened its doors 


at 4 Joy Street to show “what our commonwealth is as the expression of a moral 
Purpose.” 


HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND 


As president of the Board of District Commissioners since 1900, Mr. Mac= 
farland occupies an altogether unique position with respect to the problems of 
the urban community. The capital of the great democracy of the world is utterly 
void of democracy in its governmental organization. To the credit of Commis= 
sioner Macfarland and his associates be it said that the spirit, if not the letter, 
of modern America has in no small measure been conserved. A _ resident of 
Washington since the Civil War and prominent in its civic affairs, he was chair= 
man of the National Capital Centennial Committee in 1900, delivering the address 
at the White House and taking an active part in the celebration out of which 
grew the Senate Park Commission and its plans for the beautification of the Dis= 
trict. In the furthering of these plans of physical improvement and also in the 
movement to make Washington a model city in social and economic environment,. 
Mr. Macfarland has contributed in a large way. 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON 


The San Francisco disaster and opportunity has called attention anew to the 
vast importance of planning for a city and its growth upon lines which consider 
broad human needs as well as ‘the city beautiful.”’ The deviser of city plans, 
both fer remaking and future growth, is taking place to which he is entitled 
emong the first rank of civic achievers. Charles Mulford Robinson of Rochester 
has already served the needs of Colorado Springs, Columbus, Syracuse, Denver, 
Honolulu and Oakland, Cal. His work in Oakland had just commenced last spring 
when the disaster occurred. He asked whether it was desired that he continue. 
“Continue?” said the mayor. ‘Of course you must go on. We need your rec- 
ommendations now more than ever.’ 


The American City Electorate 


William Kent 
President Chicago Municipal Voters’ League, 19OO-1901 


[One of Chicago’s first reform aldermen, Mr. Hent fought his 
way into the city council and represented the 32nd Ward from 
1895-1897, when barely a dozen of the sixty-eight men of that 
body were even suspected of being honest. As a member of the 
Municipal Voters’ League and its President in 190O and 1901, he 
carried the fight on and out until now thereare scarcely more than 
a dozen of the seventy aldermen who do not bear the endorse- 


ment of the league.] 


It is not an accident that American 
cities have heretofore failed disgrace- 
fully. Almost alone among the nations, 
England, our prototype, was so protected 
by her island cliffs and by the wooden 
walls of her shipping as to enjoy a con- 
tinuity of national existence that was 
not inherently urban. Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome— 
these, the names of cities, were also the 
names of nations, their outlying prov- 
inces might expand or be cut off but the 
nation stood or fell with its capital city. 

The United States grew out of the 
federation of thirteen Englands, loose 
flung over a continent. We did not in- 
herit the urban traditions nor did any 
aggressive foreign foe make necessary 
the defense to be found only behind 
city walls. Our cities came unwelcomed 
and unprovided for into our national 
life. They grew up ragged, barefoot, 
neglected. They found no adequate ex- 
pression or voice in our political scheme, 
which contemplated no urban needs be- 
yond those of the town, nor method of 
government beyond the town meeting. 
Down to the present time the survivals 
of this town theory are serious impedi- 
ments in the path of almost every Ameri- 
can city. 

Our people failed to realize that the 
city, historically and inherently, is the 
most important and permanent political 
unit. 

In the beginning the states claimed 
the patriotic allegiance of their citizens, 
while the nation owed its life to what 
the states dropped in the hat that was 
passed around at the constitutional con- 
vention. In those days there were no 
great cities nor any great questions pe- 
culiar to urban life. 
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Little by little the artificial state boun- 
daries have been erased in the aqua-regia 
of powers delegated to the nation, and 
the policies and politics of our country 
have become less local and broader in 
their scope; but never bearing any legit- 
imate relation to the municipal electo- 
rate in its municipal problems. Out- 
side the political pale, misunderstood 


-and cursed, our cities have continued to 


grow. No small portion of our people, 
seeing them starved, dyspeptic and de- 
graded has “deplored that unnatural mi- 
gration to crowded centers, that results 
in. congestion, breeds pollution and 
threatens the life of the nation.” This 
wail is as useless and as ridiculous as 
that in which Virgil indulged when plead- 
ing for the simple rural life, he depicted 
impossible idealized male and female 
sheep-herders with urban clothes and ur- 
ban vices. 

It is not unreasonable to say that until 
lately there have been no cities in the 
United States. There have been a 
large number of overgrown towns, prodi- 
gal sons nearly all of them, that have 
squandered their substance in riotous liv- 
ing and only when, in the version of the 
negro preacher, they have been stripped 
of their undershirts, have they “come to 
themselves.” “For as a man thinketh, 
so is he,” and the bountiful gifts of the 
city only exist for the citizens that can 
appreciate them. 

It is only for a short period that we 
have seen what the city means. We now 
know it to be the highest social expres- 
sion. We now know of the incalculable 
wealth produced by the labor-saving de- 
vice of propinquity, and are vaguely con- 
scious that the community should retain 
what the community has created. We 
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recognize the possibilities for the high- 
est sort of co-operation, and the strength 
and understanding that comes of human 
neighborhood. 


The City Next to lack of urban tra- 
Withee dition we can trace the neg- 
Nation. lect of the cities to other 


things that have usurped the city’s 
share of public interest. National parti- 
sanship was naturally the overwhelming 
issue in the days when men were too 
scattered to meet on any other common 
ground, and during the terrible slavery 
struggle that culminated in the Civil War, 
partisanship, both North and South was 
interwoven and almost synonymous with 
patriotism. 

During the twenty years that fol- 
lowed, the cities grew amazingly but 
still the tom-toms were beaten and our 
people lined up along the bloody chasm 
of the past. Then and thereafter came 
the evil days of the sack of the cities. 
For behind the barricades of national 
partisanship the voters were divided, and 
corruption held the balance of power. 
Men began to discern the danger and 
sought by theoretical charters to remedy 
the evil. One prophetic movement was 
steadily advancing toward the better 
time, the resistless spread of the merit 
system. All else was ineffective because 
it did not touch or arouse the electorate. 
It needed the last bitter dregs of dis- 
grace to prepare men’s minds for the 
crusade that was to follow. 

Along academic lines there were adopt- 
ed charters of all kinds and descriptions. 
One type was an attempt to vest great 
powers in a mayor, a sort of elective des- 
potism. In other cases the virtuous 
rural districts were to save the wicked 
city from itself by managing its police 
force. The Pennsylvania legislature 
went so far as to provide for an anni- 
hilation of home rule. On the one hand 
the living cities, were by law, but sup- 
pliants at the feet of the moribund states, 
and on the other they were stifled by 
irrelevant partisanship and ruled by 
ignorant, irrelevant and vicious votes. 

The earliest lessons of non-partisan- 
ship were eloquently preached by the 
grafters and the boodlers. To-day no re- 
former can equal them in clear demon- 
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stration, and yet even now it is roared 
from the stump, that the president needs 
a thief elected as alderman, or that some | 
other worthy national cause demands a 
crooked assessor. 

An American city electorate—that is 
the highest need of Democracy to-day. 
Good government is not enough, it must 
be our government. The enlightened 
despotism of Diaz is not teaching civics 
in Mexico for Mexico is not ready to 
enter college. It is teaching the lowest 
class in the social kindergarten, but in 
that class Mexico must remain until the 
traditions of brigandage and revolution 
are schooled out of her people. Our 
great experiment will never be marked 
a proved success, until our greatest prob- 
lem is solved, the problem of governing 
our cities honestly and in the interests 
of all their law-abiding citizens. 


The Human No power from on high 


SOT Lionel do it for us; no 
City. academic discussion can 


produce an effect; no charter can be 
self-acting. We shall never respect laws 
that are not our laws, nor will a Car- 
negie library ever have the dignity of 
a tax-founded public institution. The 
tale of the origin of the Ten Command- 
ments has in it an archaic interest, for 
it shows how people once felt the need of 
leaning on the extra-human, the super- 
natural. But we know that Moses never 
brought those words of wisdom from the 
cloud capped mountain and that they 
were no new inspiration of the Hebrew 
God. We know how in sweat and tears 
and blood of men they were dug from 
the kitchen-middens, the scattered libra- 
ries of an ancient world, that they were 
the formulated wisdom of human ex- 
perience. Otherwise they would not 
have held their power. 

There is an ever recurring disap- 
pointment at the slowness of our prog- 
ress. Do you remember how Thor 
pulled away at the horn of the mead and 
was disgusted at the little impression 
made upon it? Do you remember how 
he was solaced by finding out that he 
had been trying to drink up the ocean? 
It is at once the despair and the re- 
ward of the individual that in our civic 
struggles he is dealing with vast masses 
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of men. The progress of Democracy is 
slow, but when anything is accomplished 
a great deal has been done, all of us 
are rising or falling together. Thus to 
hammer, to drive in, a “realizing sense” 
of things municipal, has taken years and 
years of fiery zeal and immeasurable 
energy, but not one particle of honest 
effort has been wasted. The lessons are 
taking hold and bearing fruit; the cities 
are coming to their own. 

It seems strange that we city dwellers 
should have gone so far astray and 
should have failed to link our urban 
conditions next to our family life. 
Light, air, water, sanitation and trans- 
portation, we must have as primary 
physical necessities ; law and order, edu- 
cation, recreation, and beauty,—these 
are fundamental social demands. Not 
one of these essentials can in anywise 
find expression or place in the policies 
of national parties. For none of them 
can the cities look to the state. They 
must be worked for by each community 
and obtained under home rule, through 
the service, the struggle and the sacri- 
fice of the municipal citizen. The prayer 
of the cities to the states should be the 
short prayer of the French Revolution— 
“Let us alone.” That is the charter 
needed, the charter of unrestricted home 
rule in all municipal needs. 

The insistent near-at-hand demands 
of the city will not weaken the spirit 
of national patriotism. The school of 
municipal civics at which the attendance 
is compulsory, will better fit men to act 
with intelligence in the broader field. 
Ignorance and neglect of the meaning 
of a flag for which men are willing to 
die, is a combination altogether too com- 
mon. It is in the cities where all that 
is best and highest in human life 
flourishes, and has always flourished, 
that the meaning of patriotism must be 
found in a sanity and continuity of 
public service; more in living for others 
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than in ignorantly dying for a cause that 
may be wrong. 


As one who has enlisted 
‘for, Municipal for the war and who has 
“been down amidst the 
fighting, I rejoice in the many new 
activities of the cities and the vast bur- 
dens they are certain to assume. For 
only by directly taking charge of the 
common necessities that are inherently 
monopolies will the municipal govern- 
ment act in its full capacity as custodian 
of the commonwealth. 

It is only when the municipality ful- 
fills its allotted tasks that it will reach 
the dignity and the position that it 
should assume in the life of the citizen. 

It is only when the city dweller ap- 
preciates the wonderful enrichment of 
life that the city can afford, and is will- 
ing to strive with patient strength to 
throw open the doors of social oppor- 
tunity that he is worthy of the name of 
citizen. 

Through the evil days of turmoil, 
graft and incompetence the army of the 
city electorate has been mustering, not 
in one community but in many. The 
message which once had a far-off sound 
has become vitally interesting to millions 
of Americans. Elmer Howe’s inspiring 
summary would have had few readers 
a decade ago, and it was but yesterday 
that the “reformer” was as threadbare 
a jest as the “mother-in-law.” 

The program of municipal advance- 
ment is coming into clearer and clearer 
outline, for the story of the wrongs, the 
faults, the diseases, the needs, and the 
aspirations of the cities is practically the 
same throughout the country. 

The struggle of and for Democracy 
must be primarily an urban struggle. 
Out of the congested masses of men, 
through their own voice in representa- 
tive government, will come humanity, 
opportunity, and justice that will bless 
the individual, ennoble the city and make 
more glorious the nation. 


The City Club of New York 


Lawrence Veiller, Secretary 


The City Club of New York, estab- 
lished in 1892 for the purpose of “secur- 
ing permanent good government for the 
city of New York,” is one of the pioneer 
civic organizations in this city. As a 
result of its fourteen years’ experience 
the club has adopted the principle that 
in order to carry on civic work success- 
fully, it must be entirely free from poli- 
tics. The attitude of the club during 
the campaign of 1905 illustrates this 
non-partisan position. No declaration 
was made in favor of either Republican 
or Democratic candidates, or even of the 
independent candidacy of District At- 
torney Jerome. The trustees believe 
that the strength of the club as an or- 
ganization for good government is 
greatest if it refuses to take sides in 
election contests. It is thus in a posi- 
tion to co-operate with or criticize both 
administrators and legislators with an 
effectiveness which would be impossible 
if a position had been taken for or 
against these men when their names 
were presented to the voters for elec- 
tion. In other words, the club believes 
that the same organization cannot ad- 
vantageously work for both “men” and 
“measures.” It has chosen “measures” 
for its field, leaving to other organiza- 
tions the important work of securing 
the election to office of the best quali- 
fied men. 

The club is unique in that it combines 
the social life of a club house, equipped 
with all modern conveniences, with the 
civic work its members are endeavoring 
to carry on. Its success since its organ- 
ization in 1892 has proved the wisdom 
of this policy. During the fourteen 
years of its existence the club has grown 
steadily in strength and influence by 
reason of the character of the men who 
constitute its membership and the pres- 
tige it has secured from results accom- 
plished. Its membership, which now 
amounts to 1,349, includes with few ex- 
ceptions all the men who have been 
prominent in the efforts to give New 
York city a clean, business-like adminis- 
tration, and to protect its interests 
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against legislative attack. Its two main 
lines of work are watching the work of 
the state legislature—helping defeat bad 
legislation affecting this city, and secur- 
ing the passage of good legislation ; and 
carefully studying the work of various 
branches of the municipal government, 
securing the correction of abuses, where 
abuses exist, and stimulating municipal 
officers to progressive and constructive 
work. 

Among the club’s achievements dur- 
ing the past two years, to which only 
the briefest allusion can be made, are 
the following: 


It prepared and _ secured 
the passage of the law ex- 
tending the term of the 
mayor, comptroller, the borough presi- 
dents and the president of the board of 
aldermen from two to four years, thus 
doing away with political campaigns 
every two years and permitting each city 
administration to accomplish important 
public improvements and to carry out a 
definite policy. 

It has prevented the destruction of 
the parks of the city by defeating a plan 
to construct a railroad through one of 
the most beautiful portions of Bronx 
Park, and through other parks in the city. 

It has prevented the construction of 
new elevated railroads in the congested 
quarters of the city, as well as the ex- 
tension of the existing elevated roads 
in those neighborhoods, thus protecting 
the health and comfort of a quarter of 
a million of people. 

It originated the joint movement of 
civic bodies for securing an adequate 
water supply for the city and succeeded 
in so arousing public sentiment that the 
city and state administrations have 
taken active steps toward the solution 
of this important problem. 

It has formulated and presented defi- 
nite plans for the solution of the Brooklyn 
Bridge problem, and has done important 
constructive work in preventing the crea- 
tion of similar conditions in connection 
with the new bridges. 


Working 
for the 
Civic Good. 


The City Club of New York 


It inaugurated the movement for the 
abolition of those vile resorts known as 
“Raines Law Hotels” and, in co-operation 
with other organizations, secured the pas- 
sage of legislation which is now accom- 
plishing this end. 

It prepared and secured the passage of 
a measure giving the police commissioner 
full authority to regulate street traffic. 

It has offered definite plans for the 
solution of the so-called “Pushcart prob- 
lem,” and upon its suggestion a’ com- 
mission was appointed by the mayor 
which has investigated this important 
subject and made definite recommenda- 
tions for the solution of the problem. 

It exposed the connection existing be- 
tween the poolrooms and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company and present- 
ed to the community the moral issues in- 
volved, with the result that the Western 
Union Telegraph Company has aban- 
doned this unlawful and immoral busi- 
ness. 

It has defeated legislation which would 
have saddled upon the taxpayers of New 
York an unnecessary annual increase of 
$1,000,000 in the salaries of city em- 
ployees. 

It has actively opposed and helped to 
defeat measures which would have pro- 
vided old-age pensions for all city em- 
ployes, irrespective of age or disability, 
and which would have involved a heavy 
and unnecessary burden upon the taxpay- 
ers of this city. 

It has helped to secure legislation seek- 
ing to end the disgraceful conditions by 
which applications for franchises have 
been “held up” for indefinite periods in 
the Board of Aldermen, and has secured 
the passage of legislation safeguarding 
the conditions under which future fran- 
chises may be granted. 

It has helped to defeat serious at- 
tempts made to break down the benefi- 
cent provisions of the tenement house 
law and of the child labor laws. 


For Better It has constantly guarded 
oars ina the city’s interests by watch- 
ity ing legislation at Albany. 


Every bill that is introduced in the legis- 
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lature is carefully scrutinized by the 
club’s legislation committee. What this 
means can be best understood when it is 
known that during the session of 1906 
there were 3,900 bills introduced. Of the 
bills which the club opposed ninety-six 
per cent failed to become law; of the 
bills which the club favored twenty-five 
per cent were enacted. ~ 

During the last two sessions of the 
legislature this work has been very great- 
ly extended. A unique system of legis- 
lative information has been established, 
by which immediate information is se- 
cured from Albany in regard to the pro- 
gress of all bills introduced, as well as 
notifications of all hearings either before 
a committee of the legislature, before the 
governor, or before the mayor of this 
city. : 

This detailed information has proven 
so valuable to other civic bodies, as well 
as to business organizations and to many 
individuals, that a legislative bureau has 
been established upon a business basis 
as a separate organization, although it is 
run in connection with the work of the 
secretary’s office and of the legislation 
committee of the club. 

The club is equally active in watching 
municipal administration. It has been 
able to secure the co-operation of the city 
administration almost as often as it has 
been necessary to oppose it. 

The success and prestige that the club 
has attained in municipal affairs must be 
attributed largely to the conservatism 
and fairness with which it has dealt with 
every subject brought before it. But 
though conservative, in the sense that it 
has avoided undue haste in reaching or 
acting upon its conclusions, the club’s 
action, when a line of policy has been de- 
termined, has been aggressive and un- 
compromising. It has had the support 
of public opinion in its important under- 
takings in a remarkable degree—a sup- 
port reflected, it is felt, in the character 
of its constantly growing membership. 
The club, in brief, is fulfilling what, in a 
sense, is its main purpose—that of serv- 
ing as a natural center of the city’s civic 
activity and interest. 


The City Club of Chicago and its Committee 
Plan 


Victor Elting, President 


As in the case of Chicago, the holding of a world’s exposition 


in St. Louis brought there what 
concentric municipal problems. 
sustained work which makes for 
of local government and municipa 


might be called a series of 
To their solution and to the 
the greatest social usefulness 


1 equipment, the Civic League 


and its secretary have given in full measure. 


All of the greater American cities 
count among their citizens a large and 
ever increasing number of men who feel 
a genuine interest in the public welfare 
and are conscious of a sincere desire 
to take some part in the movement for 
the betterment of the political, social 
and economic conditions which surround 
them. These men are confined to no class 
in the community and are within no 
lines of political faith.. Their opinions 
upon questions of public importance and 
upon the means and methods of accom- 
plishing reform, differ as widely as do 
their material possessions and their so- 
cial environment; yet they are united 
in their belief that existing conditions 
in our cities should be made better and 
that their duty as citizens requires that 
they make some individual effort to that 
end. Of these friends of good govern- 
ment, a limited number are _ allied 
with existing organizations doing a spe- 
cial work; the remainder have found no 
available opportunity of joining the 
movement of reform. Everywhere the 
need has come to be recognized that 
such men be brought together upon a 
common meeting ground, in order that 
by friendly acquaintance, exchange of 
views, and united activities, intelligent 
and effective co-operation in the work 
for good government may be secured. 


To meet this need in the 
city of Chicago, so far as 
might be, the City Club of 
Chicago was organized. Its object, as 
set forth in the charter of December 16, 
1903, was the investigation and im- 
provement of municipal conditions and 
public affairs in the city of Chicago, and 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
library and other facilities of a social 
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Organization 
of the Club. 


club for the use of men who desire to 
co-operate in the accomplishment of this 
purpose by non-partisan and practical 
methods. One hundred and sixty mem- 
bers were enrolled at the beginning by 
invitation. Club rooms of an unpre- 
tentious character were secured, afford- 
ing comfortable meeting places and li- 
brary and restaurant facilities. It was 
the aim of the organizers to establish a 
club of truly democratic character to 
which all men interested in the better- 
ment of municipal conditions would be 
attracted, and from which no eligible 
person would be barred by reason of the 
expense incident to membership. Ac- 
cordingly it was established that there 
should be no initiation fee and that the 
annual dues to regular members should 
be $20. The resolution of organization 
likewise provided that for the purpose 
of placing membership in the club with- 
in the means of particularly desirable 
persons who might otherwise be unable 
to join, the board of directors was au- 
thorized to abate the whole or any part 
of the dues of not more than twenty-five 
such members in any one year. 

Upon this plan the club began its life. 
From the beginning it has steadily 
grown in membership and now has upon 
its rolls more than 700 active members. 
It may fairly be said that every shade 
of political and economic opinion enter- 
tained by law-abiding citizens of Chi- 
cago at the present day is represented 
upon the membership. Enlarged club 
quarters, still unpretentious in their 
character, now provide dining rooms, 
committee rooms and commodious meet- 
ing places for the use of the members 
and of the various committees. It is 
a gratifying fact that the use of the club 
quarters by other civic organizations, 
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and their boards and committees, is of 
almost daily occurrence. A feature of 
the club has always been a table d’hote 
luncheon served at small cost. 

In the carrying on of its work the club 
has sought to accomplish three things in 
particular: 

First: To promote the free public dis- 


cussion of all matters of public interest 
and importance. 


Second: To inaugurate 
thorough investigation of 
ditions wherever necessary and practicable. 

Third: To enlist a large number of men 
in active and intelligent co-operation in the 
effort to promote the public welfare. 

Discussions 12 Promoting the first of 

oe end jon the above objects the club 

* has held upon each Satur- 
day afternoon of the active months of 
the year, an open floor meeting for the 
discussion of some question of present 
importance in the community. These 
meeting have been largely attended and 
have been given wide notice in the pub- 
lic press. Both sides of disputed ques- 
tions are always represented upon the 
floor, and the club has been fortunate in 
gaining for these discussions a reputa- 
tion for fairness which has contributed 
largely to their success by securing the 
attendance of the champions of unpop- 
ular causes. 

In promoting the second of the ob- 
jects stated, the club has inaugurated 
two investigations of particular impor- 
tance. One was the investigation and 
report upon the discipline and adminis- 
tration of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment, made by Alexander R. Piper, Cap- 
tain United States Army (retired). 
The other was an investigation and re- 
port on the municipal revenues of Chi- 
cago by Charles Edward Merriam of 
the University of Chicago. These in- 
vestigations were carried on under the 
auspices of the club with funds donated 
for the purpose by two public spirited 
citizens. The reports were printed and 
published and obtained a wide circula- 
tion. The work of Professor Merriam 
is of particular value at the present time 
as an aid to the work of the charter 
convention now at work in the drafting 
of a proposed new charter for the city 
of Chicago. It is the first scientific ex- 


organized and 
municipal con- 
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position ever attempted upon the all im- 
portant subject of the city’s revenues. 


The most important un- 
dertaking of the club, 
however, has been the or- 
ganization of its committee plan. The 
directors of the City Club from the 
time of its organization were im- 
pressed with the belief that accurate in- 
formation as to existing conditions is a 
prerequisite to any successful effort at 
reform. They believed that investigation 
along single lines, prompted by indi- 
vidual opinion or chance suggestion, 
though often productive of good results 
might well in the case of the City Club 
result in the expenditure of the re- 
sources and energy of the club upon 
subjects relatively unimportant. They 
believed that in no better way could a 
broad view of municipal conditions be 
obtained and the relative necessity for 
improvement be judged than by special 
survey of the whole field of municipal 


e 
Committee 
Plan. 


activity by small groups of men, 
each having a particular interest in 
the stsubsect matter ofs its) -inquin: 


They realized too that the material 
resulting from the examination of 
so wide a field would afford a valua- 
ble contribution to the cause of good 
government and a distinct aid to the 
workers in that cause. The City Club 
had always endeavored to make it plain 
that in its proposed activities it would 
never permit itself to encroach upon the 
work of other organized societies doing 
a special work or attempt to usurp their 
functions; and in developing the com- 
mittee plan the directors made it plain 
that the results of the committee work 
would be available in proper cases to 
all friends of reform in municipal affairs 
wherever working or however allied. 
Another consideration of importance 
was that if such a plan could be evolved, 
it would permit the engagement of a 
large fraction of the club’s members 
in active service,—an object very much 
to be desired. It was the intention of the 
originators of the plan that each com- 
mittee should necessarily undertake elab- 
orate investigations, but rather that each 
should survey its own field of operation 
with care and intelligence and should 
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then act as the occasion required and 
the conditions permitted. It was in- 
tended that the committee should in- 
vestigate and report upon the good, as 
well as the bad conditions which were 
disclosed within their field of operation. 
The disclosure of good methods of ad- 
ministration is often a great aid toward 
the abolition of bad methods in other 
places; and one of the strongest induce- 
ments to public servants to exert them- 
selves in the performance of their duties 
is the knowledge that their efforts will 
be given publicity and that public ap- 
plause will follow where it is deserved. 
In the effort to carry out these ideas 
the committee plan was evolved. 

In February, 1906, the directors of 
the club authorized the appointment by 
the president of twenty-one special com- 
mittees to be charged with the duty of 
investigation and report upon municipal 
and other conditions in the city of Chi- 
cago. 

The committees were the following: 


Municipal revenues. 

Municipal expenditures and accounting. 
Local transporiation. 

Gas and electricity. 

Publie education. 


Buildings. 

Water supply. 

Harbors, wharves and bridges. 
Public health. 

Parks and public grounds. 

Fire protection. 

Police service. 
Civil service. 
Drainage and 
Elections. 


sewerage. 
ncies. 


Municipal ari. 


seit. 


he committees were con- 
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for Work. Stituted of five members 
each. It was firmly be- 
lieved that S 


a smaller number might 
ient should division of la- 
ed or incapacities occur; 
number would lessen the 
vidual responsibility which 
was looked upon as an absolute necessity 
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for a successful result. Each of the 
committees was given power to asso- 
ciate with itself such other members of 
the club as might be interested in the 
subject matter assigned to such com- 
mittee, and might appoint a sub-commit- 
tee from its own number or from 
the general membership of the club sub- 
ject to the approval of the committee on 
public affairs. 

It was provided that the work of the 
committees should be under the general 
supervision of the committee on public 
affairs, the standing committee of the 
club in charge of the investigation and 
discussion of public affairs; and should 
be subject at all times to the control of 
the board of directors. It was likewise 
provided that none of the committees 
should have power or authority to com- 
mit the club upon any question of public 
policy and that no report of any such 
committee should be published or dis- 
tributed among the members of the club 
or elsewhere without the authority of 
the board of directors. Each of the 
committees was charged with the duty 
of presenting to the club annually a for- 
mal report in writing upon the matters 
within its jurisdiction and of reporting 
at other times when required by the 
board of directors. It was understood 
that the committees should be afforded 
every aid by the directors, and that in 
proper instances the result of their la- 
bors should find quick public expression 
in print or through the open floor dis- 
cussions of the club. 

The actual formation of the commit- 
tees was accomplished in the spring of 
the present year. A communication was 
addressed to the members of the club 
setting forth in detail the committee plan 
and asking that those members of the 
club who were willing and able to give 
their service to the club should so de- 
clare and should indicate the committees 
of their especial choice. It was under- 
stood by all that those undertaking to 
serve would be required to give what- 
ever time to the work which it demand- 
ed. It was particularly urged upon the 
members that those before  inex- 
perienced in committee work of the 


character proposed should lend their aid 
to the plan. 
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As a result of this invita- 
tion, 175 members, or more 
than one-fourth of the 
active membership of the club, volun- 
teered for the work. This was a num- 
ber far in excess of the full complement 
of the committees. The -committees 
were thereupon filled from the volun- 
teers, each composed of men who had 
expressed a particular interest in and de- 
sire to serve upon that committee. To 
care for the surplus of volunteers the 
chairman of each committee was ad- 
vised of the names of those who had 
volunteered for his commitee but had 
not been appointed thereon and each 
chairman was instructed to avail himself 
of the services of those men. 

The twenty-one committees are now 
at work. While the progress of their 
labors cannot be here recorded, it may 
be said that the committee plan is al- 
ready a success. These many non- 
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partisan and disinterested workers may 
be relied upon to give substantial aid to 
the cause of good government. 

In closing this view of the committee 
plan, attention may be called to one re- 
sult of importance which may be looked 
for. There are in every community too 
few effective workers in the cause of 
good government, and Chicago affords 
no exception to the rule. There as else- 
where the real burden of the work falls 
upon the shoulders of the few who by 
reason of their peculiar abilities, their 
training and their zeal for the cause are 
able to accomplish practical results. 
From those engaged under the plan here 
described it is believed that many men of 
marked ability will come to the front 
to swell the ranks of the qualified 
workers for municipal improvement. 
That in itself will be a fine achievement 
for the committee plan. 


Commercial Organizations and Civic Work 


Mayo Fesler 


Secretary of the Civic League of St. Louis 


In conversation recently with the di- 
rector of a strong commercial organiza- 
tion in one of our western cities I ques- 
tioned him in regard to the civic work 
which his association was doing. His 
reply was, “We are not doing anything 
in that line. We confine our efforts to 
strictly commercial questions—the im- 
provement of the city as a trading and 
manufacturing center.” Fortunately this 
limitation on the field of work of the 
commercial organization—the most influ- 
ential and powerful associations in our 
cities—is rapidly being removed as busi- 
ness men come more and more to realize 
that the commercial prosperity of a city 
cannot be separated from its civic prog- 
ress. 

The old idea of the scope and aim of 
an association composed of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers was the 
“booming” of the city as a place of busi- 
ness, a good location for manufacturing 
plants and a favorable shipping point; 


and any movement on the part of the cit- 
izens to put restrictions on these indi- 
vidual business interests, in the effort to 
make the city a more comfortable and at- 
tractive place of residence, was looked 
upon as a direct menace to its commer- 
cial supremacy. This prejudice is by no 
means yet dispelled. Let a railroad com- 
pany’s request for a right of way into a 
city be opposed because it cuts through a 
choice residential district or fails to elim- 
inate grade crossings and the most pow- 
erful argument made against the opposi- 
tion is this old prejudice that you are 
checking the commercial growth of the 
city. Ifa really serious attempt is made 
to abate the smoke nuisance the alarm is 
sounded that you will drive factories 
away from the city. If a city is sO pre- 
sumptuous as to place restrictions on in- 
dustrial plants in order to protect the 
health of the employes, city legislators 
are warned to go slow. When the death 
roll in Chicago from grade crossing acci- 
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dents grew to such an alarming extent 
that the public conscience demanded pro- 
tection, the most obstinate and effective 
argument against track elevation was the 
danger of driving the railway terminals 
out of the city. 

But these arguments are fast losing 
their potency. While it is true that the 
strategical position, as a point for manu- 
facture and exchange, is the chief factor 
which in the first instance determines 
the location and size of a city, it becomes 
relatively a less dominating factor as the 
city increases in population. As a city 
grows its complete dependency upon 
trade and commerce rapidly decreases ; 
and trade and commerce, on the other 
hand, become more and more dependent 
upon the city. Railroads, factories and 
business activity bring people, but people 
must live; they must be governed; life 
must be made comfortable; pleasures 
must be provided and so the large city 
as a corporate unit with all of its wealth, 
prestige and multiform interests becomes 
eminently bigger than any individual or 
corporate interest. When the citizens 
begin to realize this they begin to sub- 
ordinate these individual interests to the 
well-being of the whole city. 

Furthermore, a commercial center in- 
vites into its gates visitors—retail mer- 
chants and shop keepers from the sur- 
rounding country and travelers from 
everywhere. In order to have them tarry 
awhile and return again, the city must be 
made attractive—which means clean 
streets, pleasant homes, good transporta- 
tion facilities, parks and boulevards and 
stately public buildings. In short, a city 
cannot, in the modern sense of the word, 
maintain a commercial supremacy un- 
less it maintains at the same time a high 
civic life. 

Civic improvements have 
their commercial value. 
; The Greeks long ago real- 
ized this fact. We are inclined to think 
of the Hellenes as artists only. They 
were business men first and artists after- 
wards. They were a maritime and com- 
mercial people. Their ships brought the 
products of the fields, forests and mines 
from the surrounding Mediterranean 
and from the shores of the Euxine and 
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the Aegean Seas. Then they built their 
cities so that they would attract trade. 
They knew that stately and beautifully 
decorated public buildings were the 
most effective form of advertising they 
could devise. They built the Acropolis 
of Pericles and long after Athens lost 
her commercial supremacy and exhausted 
her mines her people lived on the income 
which they drew from traveling Rome. 
It is impossible to estimate the actual 
profits which Paris derives annually 
from her parks, boulevards and public 
buildings. Napoleon III never dreamed 
of the enormous income which he was 


‘guaranteeing his capital when he re- 


built the city in the early fifties. Bank- 
ers have estimated that Americans spend 
upwards of $500,000,000 annually in for- 
eign countries. It is safe to say that 
Paris receives at least one-fifth of this 
vast sum, the profits from which are 
probably as great as are the profits from 
pork to Chicago, shoes to St. Louis or 
beer to Milwaukee. 

Vienna’s position as the center of life 
and commerce for eastern Europe, draw- 
ing to it all the rank and style not only 
of the Austrian states but of eastern Ger- 
many, Poland, Russia and the Balkan 
states, is due not entirely to its geograph- 
ical position but in a considerable meas- 
ure to the beauty and attractiveness of 
its encircling boulevards, the dignity and 
splendor of its public buildings and the 
civic orderliness which is apparent every- 
where in that beautiful city. 

Our own national capital is an illus- 
tration of this same principle. Sixty 
years ago foreign ministers preferred to 
live in Philadelphia and suffer all the 
inconveniences of travel back and forth 
to Washington rather than live in the 
capital with all of its municipal squalor. 
To-day Washington with its clean and 
well paved streets, its excellent street car 
service, its system of beautiful parks and 
drives, and the stateliness of the nation’s 
public buildings, is the mecca for thou- 
sands of visitors annually and is rapidly 
becoming the winter resort for the na- 
tion’s wealthy and fashionable citizens. 
As its wealth and population increase its 
commercial importance is likewise aug- 
mented. 
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At a recent meeting of a commercial 
organization in California were a number 
of representative business men, members 
of the Merchants’ Association of San 
Francisco. They had been invited to tell 
the newly organized Commercial Club 
how to make its city grow. The key 
note of every address at the banquet was, 
“reach out for the tourist business, and 
the way to do this is to beautify your 
city. Exploitation by advertising is not 
wholly ineffective, but a beautiful and 
attractive city is far more effective. Peo- 
ple then will do the advertising for you.” 

Honest municipal government, clean 
streets, comfortable homes, and civic 
beauty are as valuable a commercial asset 
to a great city as are railroads, steam- 
boats, and smoking factories, and not 
until the commercial organizations of a 
city realize this, and set about to secure 
these conditions will they be accomplish- 
ing the most for the commercial inter- 
ests of their members and for the general 
welface of the city. 

Happily, in a number of our cities we 
find that the leading commercial organi- 
zations with all their financial power 
and prestige are grappling with the mul- 
titudinous municipal problems confront- 
ing them and are devoting as much at- 
tention to these civic questions as they 
are to their immediate commercial in- 
terests. 


Probably the most widely 
known of these associa- 
tions is the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, with its 1,600 
members, more than 500 of whom are 
doing active committee work either in 
connection with commercial or civic 
problems. The chamber has eight stand- 
ing and twenty-two special committees. 
Of this number thirteen can be classed 
as committees with primarily civic func- 
tions. Their activities extend to every 
phase of the city’s life. A simple enu- 
meration of the thirteen committees will 
indicate this: Education, legislation, 
municipal art gallery, benevolent asso- 
ciations, group plan, housing problem, 
industrial, municipal sanitation, music 
hall, re-adjustment of streets, taxation, 
and water supply. Nor are their duties 
purely perfunctory as is often the case in 
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civic and commercial organizations. They 
are actually working and are consider- 
ing carefully and conscientiously the 
questions referred to them. 

The education committee has investi- 
gated the condition in the public schools 
and found them greatly over-crowded. 
Many children, it was learned, were com- 
pelled to attend school in basements and 
other unsuitable quarters and the city 
on account of having reached its taxing 
limit could afford no relief for these con- 
ditions. So the committee went before 
the state legislature and secured legis- 
lation which permitted the. city to call 
for a bond issue and a tax levy to remedy 
these evils. The chamber does not itself 
supply the remedies but it forces the state 
or municipal government to furnish 
them through wise legislation and proper 
administration. 

One of the unique undertakings of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is its 
effort to apprehend and _ prosecute 
persons representing fraudulent solicit- 
ing schemes. So successfully has this 
work been carried on by the committee 
on benevolent associations, that fraudu- 
lent soliciting is practically eliminated 
from the city. This committee’s work 
goes further. It has made an exhaust- 
ive investigation of all the charitable in- 
stitutions of the city both large and small, 
has required of them a fixed standard of 
efficiency by refusing to grant them a 
card of endorsement unless this stand- 
ard is complied with, has succeeded in 
eliminating unnecessary institutions by 
consolidating old ones attempting to 
cover the same field, and has assisted in 
establishing new charities where the con- 
ditions demanded. So satisfactory and 
popular has the work of this committee 
proven to be, that it has become very 
difficult for a solicitor for any cause to 
obtain funds without first visiting the 
Chamber of Commerce, submitting his 
credentials and receiving card of endorse- 
ment signed by the secretary. No more 
valuable service can be rendered to the 
cause of true charity than this very prac- 
tical way of preventing the benevolence 
of the average business man from being 
abused. 

We might discuss in detail the work 
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of the municipal sanitation committee in 
its investigation of the sanitary conditions 
of the public schools, the system of street 
cleaning in Cleveland, the food inspec- 
tion ordinances, tuberculosis prevention 
and the general sanitary conditions in 
the crowded portions of the city; or the 
work of the industrial committee in its 
efforts to improve the conditions of the 
employes in stores, offices and factories 
by securing legislation which requires 
reasonable hours- and comfortable and 
sanitary surroundings for the laborers; 
or the work of the housing committee 
which has made a comprehensive investi- 
gation of the housing conditions, pub- 
lished its report and secured the adop- 
tion of an up-to-date building ordinance 
which will make a serious housing prob- 
lem for that city impossible; or the work 
of the committee for the renaming and 
renumbering of the streets. Any and all 
of these committees’ have demonstrated 
reasons for being. 


The civic activity, however, 
which has probably 
brought most credit and re- 
‘nown to the chamber is its successful 
advocacy of the magnificent group plan 
for public and quasi-public buildings 
which is to adorn the lake front. This 
improvement when completed will give to 
Cleveland a gateway which for dignity 
and beauty will hardly be surpassed in 
any city in the world. Individual minds 
may have conceived these plans, art 
leagues and architectural clubs may have 
initiated the movement, but it required 
the practical and powerful backing of the 
Chamber of Commerce to bring together 
the diverse interests in favor of the com- 
prehensive plan for the grouping of the 
various public buildings along a central 
mall extending from the public square 
to the lake front. Nor is the chamber 
satished with having inaugurated the 
plan and secured the necessary legisla- 
tion. The chamber’s committee is jeal- 
ously watching every step in the progress 
of the plan toward its completion. For 
example: When the designs for one of 
the group—the new federal building, 
were made public and the chamber’s com- 
mittee learned that sandstone, a Cleve- 
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land product, was to be used instead of 
granite, it at once expressed its disap- 
proval, enlisted the support of the cham- 
ber, secured the appointment of a dele- 
gation to proceed to Washington and 
register its protest. The delegation as- 
sisted by the Ohio representatives at the 
national capital secured from the govern- 
ment officials the substitution of granite 
in the place of sandstone; thus establish- 
ing the style of material to be used in the 
entire group. This is only one of the 
many illustrations where the chamber 
has forced selfish local interests to sac- 
rifice themselves to the general welfare. 
In a thousand ways it is proving what an 
effective agency a commercial organi- 
zation can be in uniting the progressive 
forces of a great city for its upbuilding 
and for the creation of a true civic spirit 
among all classes of its people. 

The chamber would not have it un- 
derstood that its activities are primarily 
civic for they are not. It is first of all 
a commercial organization intent upon 
promoting the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of the city of Cleve- 
land, but it has long since learned that 
one of the most effective methods of ac- 
complishing that object is to make Cleve- 
land a comfortable place in which to live 
and an attractive place for merchants, 
visitors and travelers. 

The Chamber of Commerce is looked 
upon by some as an ultra-conservative 
body because it has decided adversely 
on certain suggested municipal policies 
such as a municipal lighting plant and a 
subway system for the downtown sec- 
tion, but this cautiousness only strength- 
ens the confidence of the mass of the 


‘citizens in its ability to weigh with care 


and precision, the many municipal ques- 
tions brought to its attention. The peo- 
ple of Cleveland have found by years of 
experience that the Chamber of Com- 
merce is unmoved by partisanship or the 
selfish interests of any of its members 
and that it looks upon public questions 
purely as a matter of public welfare. So 
when the chamber has reached a conclu- 
sion on a question of civic policy its con- 
clusions are accepted and acquiesced in 
by the general public. 

The spirit of the Cleveland chamber 
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seems to have been contagious. Detroit, 
Buffalo and Pittsburg have modeled their 
commercial organizations after it. Bos- 
ton and Washington are seriously con- 
templating similar action. The Pitts- 
burg chamber which has for some time 
fostered the movement for a “Greater 
Pittsburg,” 7. e. the consolidation of con- 
tiguous municipalities into one great 
city, is now reaping the reward of these 
efforts in the annexation of the city of 
Allegheny, which will give Pittsburg a 
population of over 500,000 and raise it 
to the rank of the seventh instead of the 
thirteenth city in the Union. The pres- 
ent administration of the chamber has de- 
clared that the commercial and indus- 
trial success of Pittsburg is merely the 
foundation for the higher development 
of the city, and that the energies of the 
organization will now be turned to broad- 
ening its field of work and engendering 
in the business life of Pittsburg more 
concern for the city’s architectural and 
political development. 


Another interesting illus- 
co’s Merchant tration of an_ influential 
Exchange. commercial association 
which is doing quite as much civic as 
commercial work is the Merchants Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco which recently 
gave its “reconstruction dinner” in the 
St. Francis Hotel amid the ruins of the 
old San Francisco and committed itself 
in the “spirit of April 18th,” to the new 
and more beautiful city. This organiza- 
tion with its 1,400 members has stood 
not only for the material and commercial 
welfare of the city but for social and 
civic progress in its best and highest 
form. The 1905 report of the board of 
directors shows a great variety of civic 
activities—ballot reform, purification of 
elections, protection of the civil service 
laws, improvement of transportation, 
prevention of tuberculosis, and the va- 
rious phases of public works. 

The association, realizing that a de- 
termined attack was being made on the 
civil service provision of the city charter, 
instituted legal proceedings in five dif- 
ferent cases and secured injunctions pro- 
hibiting the payment of salaries to men 
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who were illegally employed. The legal 
department of the association also as- 
sisted the district attorney in the prose- 
cution of a number of election fraud 
cases which resulted in the conviction 
and imprisonment of two of the offend- 
ers. Last year twelve different bills 
were passed by the California legislature 
at the request of the association. They 
were laws providing for purity of the 
ballot, extension of the primary law, the 
successful prosecution of election frauds 
and certain exemptions from jury service. 
In municipal legislation it helped to se- 
cure the passage of an ordinance pro- 
viding for free flower markets; one pro- 
viding for properly guarded sidewalk 
elevators and one requiring the removal 
of overhead wires from the business dis- 
tricts. 

Last year the association employed, 
at considerable expense, the expert ser- 
vices of the chief engineer of the New 
York Rapid Transit Commission to 
frame a plan for the proper develop- 
ment of the street railway system for 
the city of San Francisco. Mr. Parsons 
visited the city, made a thorough study 
of the situation and submitted a practi- 
cal report which cleared the atmosphere 
of many conflicting opinions in regard 
to that question. Various other munici- 
pal activities can be attributed to the 
Merchants’ Association, such as the 
erection at its own expense of a public 
convenience station and isle of safety at 
one of the street crossings and the pro- 
motion of the movement to erect a tu- 
berculosis sanatorium. 

Crippled as it has been by the recent 
loss of its new building and all of its 
documents, the Merchants’ Association 
has set its face toward the reconstruc- 
tion of the city on bigger and broader 
lines, and judging from its influence and 
success in the past it will play an im- 
portant part in the civic growth and de- 
velopment of the new San Francisco. 


, At the other extreme of 

Merchants : 
Association of the country is the Mer- 
New York. chants’ Association of New 
York, which has shown great activity in 
civic movements. Its efforts, however, 
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have been directed more to the inves- 
tigation and publication of reports on 
abuses existing in the city. In 1904 a 
committee of the association undertook 
the investigation of the telephone ser- 
vice of the city of New York for the 
purpose of securing a reduction of the 
rates then prevailing. A thorough ex- 
amination and an exhaustive report by 
the committee resulted in an aggregate 
reduction of about $1,525,000 per year 
to the telephone subscribers. 

The same year the association ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the 
gas and electric lighting service. The 
committee employed expert service, 
made its investigation and published a 
comprehensive report showing the situ- 
ation in each borough. Satisfied that 
some steps should be taken to regulate 
the charges for gas, the committee ap- 
peared before a committee of the state 
legislature at Albany and argued for the 
appointment of a gas commission which 
should carefully examine into the cost 
of producing gas and accordingly regu- 
late its price to the consumer. The com- 
mission was appointed and their first 
examination and report has resulted in 
legislation which has given to the city 
of New York eighty cent gas. 

The association has taken prominent 
part in the recent movement to secure for 
the city a water supply sufficient for all 
public necessities and an auxiliary supply 
for fire protection. Its last annual re- 
port states that in the field of city ad- 
ministration, its activities are constantly 
increasing and that its relation to the 
important municipal problems must be- 
come more and more intimate. This 
policy may appear to go beyond the let- 
ter of the object for which the associa- 
tion was formed, namely, “to foster 
trade and commerce,” yet in reality it 
is in full harmony with that purpose. 
Its officers appreciate the fact that they 
are not entering upon a new sphere 
of action when they concern themselves 
with civic conditions but are only cul- 
tivating a little more intensively their 
legitimate field of operation. For they 
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are alive to the fact that civic improve- 
ments promote trade and commerce. 

The limitations on this article will not 
permit a presentation of the active civic 
work of the Business Men’s League of 
St. Louis in securing well paved streets, 
a convention hall, and much desirable: 
legislation for that city; or the Com- 
mercial Club of Kansas City which has. 
rendered valuable aid in securing a. 
boulevard and park system of consider- 
able extent and unusual beauty for that 
municipality; or the effective efforts of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce im 
securing an honest and effective ad- 
ministration of municipal affairs in that: 
city, or the score of other active organi- 
zations which are gradually broadening 
their scope to include more than the 
merely commercial and material interest. 
of the municipalities which they repre- 
sent. 

It is not at all likely that business or- 
ganizations will supplant voluntary civic 
associations in our American cities, but 
they will, no doubt, gradually encroach: 
upon the field of work heretofore occu- 
pied exclusively by the latter. It is a 
good omen for the future of our poorly, 
governed American cities when actively. 
engaged business men through _ their, 
wealthy and powerful commercial or- 
ganizations begin to interest themselves. 
in the general improvement of their 
cities. A city after all is primarily a 
great business establishment in which: 
thousands of stockholders are interest-. 
ed. Its show-windows must be taste- 
fully arranged. It must furnish to its. 
stockholders and visitors the same com- 
forts and conveniences which its com- 
peting neighbor can supply. It must. 
make itself attractive if it hopes to draw 
strangers within its doors. Far-sighted’ 
business men in most of our wide-awake~ 
American cities realize this and in their 
advocacy of municipal improvements 
they are becoming actively alive to the 
plain Anglo-Saxon business proposition. 
“it pays.” 


New York and the Bureau of City Betterment 


Henry Bruére 


[After four years’ experience in social work in Boston and 


Chicago, M 


r. Bruére organized the Bureau of City Betterment 


in New York, in January of 1906, and continues in charge of 


its staff to date. 
ternational Harvester 


During 1904-5 he was connected with the In- 
empany of Chicago, in the capacity of 


welfare manager at the McCormick Works on the West Si 
There he organized a technical school for the Be Ea 
the boys and men employed in the factory, along industrial 


lines. 


He also organized a successful worKkmen’s club 
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the employees at the McCormick plantand other nei 

f C : n ighborhood 
men, resigning the directorship of that institution ote its estab-— 
lishment in its present well equipped club house.] 


The Bureau of City Betterment is an 
experiment in the direction of achieving 
greater efficiency in city administration 
through the agency of publicity. The 
bureau was established eight months ago 
to collect information regarding the gov- 
ernment of New York city for the use 
of the members of the Citizens Union 
and the general public. The idea un- 
derlying the formation of the bureau 
was that capable and thoroughly ef- 
fective administration of the city can be 
permanently realized only if the public is 
equipped through knowledge of the facts 
to direct the policy of its government and 
to select competent servants. The short 
tenure of office of its important officials 
imposes upon the city the necessity of 
deciding anew, at brief intervals, into 
whose hands its common business shall 
be entrusted and how it shall be con- 
ducted. To make these decisions intel- 
ligently, the community must understand 
what has been done, and what left un- 
done. 

The insurance investigation has taught 
many of us that it is unsafe to judge of 
the merits of an administrative body on 
a general statement of its achievements. 
Unless we can judge the value of these 
achievements in the light of our needs 
and the opportunity for satisfying them, 
we shall find ourselves in the position of 
those policy holders who were invited 
to rejoice in the solvency of the com- 
panies while their directors battened on 
the profits. 

Effective publicity in municipal ad- 
ministration has not yet been attained. 
The political interests of any adminis- 
tration in power forbid the publication of 
the facts of that administration except 
along positive lines. Even the positive 
statements of results produced have 
hitherto been made neither with regular- 
ity nor in a form readily understood by 
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the public. Often, indeed, reports of the 
operations of the departments are per- 
functory and misleading. The press has 
not fulfilled its full function with respect 
to publishing information on the city’s 
affairs. Even when a newspaper is non- 
partisan and unbiased, its necessary de- 
votion to incidents of the hour renders it 
incapable of learning the facts respect- 
ing the conduct of a department. 


Caldivctins The men responsible for 
a Public Spirit. the establishment of the 
Bureau of City Betterment 
believed that a disinterested investiga- 
tion into the administration of the city 
and the publication of the results of such 
investigation, in a manner intelligible to 
the average, preoccupied citizen, would 
contribute in an important way to’ the 
solution of probably the most vital pres- 
ent problem, a rational organization of 
city life and the conduct of the proper 
functions of the municipality. Their 
aim was to cultivate in the public a con- 
trol over its business—to better condi- 
tions in New York city by enlisting the 
intelligence and co-operation of as many 
as possible of those whose lives are 
largely shaped by the manner in which 
the city is administered. 

The Bureau of City Betterment is, as 
yet, hardly more than a germ. In it 
only the first step has been taken towards 
fulfilling the purposes of its founders. 
With respect to the administration of 
the city of New York, with its four 
million inhabitants, its annual budget of 
$120,000,000 and its army of 60,000 em- 
ployees, a bureau with four investigators 
and a small budget can be only sug- 
gestive. ; 

During these first months of its ex- 
istence, the work of the bureau has been 
along two general lines: 
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(1.) Investigation of citizens’ com- 
plaints respecting delinquencies of the 
departments in performance of their du- 
ties and removal of the cause of com- 
plaint in co-operation with heads of de- 
partments. 

(2.) Detailed inquiry into 
phases of the municipal business. 

The citizens’ complaints have been re- 
ceived for the purpose of bringing the 
bureau to the notice of citizens and to 
promote the efforts of iocal groups in 
the Citizens Union to secure betterment 
in their local conditions. Several organ- 
izations of men have systematically co- 
operated with the bureau by calling to 
its attention conditions which had been 
neglected by the authorities. In one in- 
stance a local group reported a block of 
unsanitary houses to the bureau for in- 
vestigation. The interest of this group 
and the activity of the bureau has al- 
ready resulted in the vacation of twenty- 
four of these houses by order of the 
Tenement House Department and ithe 
demolition of six. Several of the in- 
vestigations of the bureau have been 
suggested by citizens’ complaints. 

In connection with its detailed inves- 
tigations the bureau has steadily em- 
ployed publicity. It has constantly fur- 
nished the press with “stories” in which 
are incorporated the results of its in- 
quiries. In this way the findings of the 
bureau have been disseminated and call- 
ed to general attention. Its statements 
through the New York press are placed 
before several millions of readers. 


certain 


An account of some of the 
lines of the bureau’s in- 
quiry and the results that 
have followed from them will be sug- 
gestive of the opportunities which 
abound for service through the publica- 
tion of facts. At the outset the bureau 
published a statement showing that near- 
ly all the city departments violated spe- 
cific charter requirements by failure to 
publish reports of their activities at 
stated intervals. This was followed by 
an analysis of the increases in the de- 
partmental payrolls during the last half 
year without reference to allowances 
made for salary purposes in the annual 


Some Results 
Accomplished. 
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budget. A similar analysis was pre- 
pared for a succeeding period and again 
published in the press. At the end of 
the next period several newspapers, fol- 
lowing the example of the bureau, pre- 
pared and published an analysis of sal- 
ary increases on their own initiative. In 
consequence of the publication of these 
statements and the discussion they evok- 
ed, a rule was adopted by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment and the 
Board of Aldermen deferring all re- 
quests for salary increases for consider- 
ation with the budget. As a result of 
this action the mayor appointed a com- 
mission to reclassify the civil service and 
to provide a more equitable basis for 
its gradation. 

The bureau called attention in the 
press to the opinions of engineers of 
standing and a report of a former water 
commissioner, to the effect that the city 
sustained an enormous annual loss of 
water through preventable waste. It 
was suggested that the installation of 
water meters by the city would put an 
end to loss due to defective fixtures and 
carelessness. Immediately after discus- 
sion of this matter in the press and 
awakening of the interest of the admin- 
istration in the loss of water through 
preventable waste, a measure was passed 
in the legislature enabling the commis- 
sioner of water supply to make tests to 
determine finally the exact extent of the 
loss of water due to leaky fixtures and 
careless waste. 

A detailed investigation was made by 
the bureau into the operations of the 
Department of Street Cleaning whose 
budget exceeds $6,000,000 a year. In- 
formation concerning that department 
which had not hitherto been published 
was presented to the public. The re- 
sults of this inquiry were embodied in 
pamphlet form and widely distributed. 

The bureau has thus taken up subject 
after subject. As a result of the inves- 
tigation and the publication of its find- 
ings, an incompetent official occupying 
an important position has been removed; 
a commission has been appointed to de- 
vise means for abolishing a system 
which results in the city’s deriving rev- 
enue from leasing houses which violate 
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the tenement house law and the health 


regulations; suits against the street rail- 
way companies for more than $1,000,000 
due for unfulfilled obligations will be 
pressed by the city—suits which the cor- 
poration counsel had permitted to re- 
main inactive for three years. The 
bureau has made a special study of the 
organization of the Police Department 
and has in preparation a report on the 
police problem in New York city. In 
co-operation with the finance committee 
of the Board of Aldermen it has care- 
fully reviewed the estimates for the bud- 
get of several of the larger city depart- 
ments. In this way the Board of Alder- 
men has been provided with information 
respecting the estimates for the budget. 
Without the co-operation of the bureau 
the finance committee of the Board of 
Aldermen could not have secured in- 
formation upon which intelligent criti- 
cism of the departmental estimates could 
be based. In the past the Board of Al- 
dermen have contented themselves with 
approving the budgets prepared by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
although they have full power to take 
original action upon them. 

At this time the bureau is engaged 
upon a detailed analysis of the organi- 
zation and expenditures of the Depart- 
ment of Health and has employed for 
this purpose several expert accountants. 
From this analysis it is hoped that in- 
formation will be secured which will in- 
dicate how the work of the department 
may be increased in effectiveness and 
which will make it possible for the fi- 
nancial authorities of the city to allow a 
budget adequate for the health needs of 
the city. 

The investigation of the Department 
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of Health is being conducted with the 
full co-operation of the commissioner of 
health and the heads of the departmental 
divisions. The commissioner is in thor- 
ough accord with the bureau’s purpose 
in making the investigation and it is ex- 
pected will avail himself of the results 
of its analysis of his organization. 

The bureau has in press and will pres- 
ently issue in book form, a detailed study 
of the administration of the Borough of 
Manhattan. This study relates to those 
bureaus grouped under the control of 
the president of the Borough of Man- 
hattan and deals largely with the ques- 
tion of public works in that borough. 
This study will embody the results of 
the most detailed investigation yet made 
by the bureau and will throw much need- 
ed light on the present administration 
of the Borough of Manhattan. 

In order to keep in touch with the 
progress of the city, the bureau sends 
a representative to report the actions of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment and the Board of Aldermen at all 
their meetings. These reports are 
placed at the disposal of a committee of 
young men who are especially interested 
in the activities of the legislative bodies 
of the city. The bureau has secured the 
confidence of leaders in the Board of 
Aldermen who now frequently request 
its advice on matters before them. 

The experience of the bureau has in- 
dicated many lines along which its work 
might be profitably and effectively ex- 
tended. A popular control of the city’s 
affairs can only be attained by the pub- 
lication of facts concerning those affairs. 
To secure an adequate publication of 
these facts in the future is the hope of 
the bureau. 
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Settlement Expansion 


Robert A. Woods 
South End House, Boston 


[The fact that in his article for the settlement series, Mr. 
Woods makes such a stirring contribution io this civic number is 
proof positive of the interplay of all those movements maKing 
for the common welfare. And the subject is one on which the 
headworker of South End House, Boston, should be heard. Under- 
graduate work at Amherst, special courses at Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, travel and investigation in Europe, followed by a six 
months residence at Toynbee Hall, London, afforded the equip- 
ment he brought to the South End in1891. Pre-eminently is hea 
man witha philosophical back ground to his neighborhood work, 
yet one indefatigable in inductive studies of the facts and move- 
ments which condition the life of the community. Witness his 
work as editor and author of The City Wilderness (1898) and 
Americans in Process (lIQQ2) and the investigations of ethnic 
factors in the Boston population, the Negroes in Boston, lodging- 
house dwellers, etc., which have been carried on by members of 
his staff. Mr. Woods has been a member of the Boston Public 
Bath Commission since 1897, and within a month hastaKen tem- 
porarily the secretaryship of the important State Commission on 
Industrial Education examples of those contributions to practical 
constructive undertaKings which make his quietfar-sighted daily 
work one of the dependable resources of Boston’s civic life.] 


When the first settlement house was 
established in this country a little less 
than twenty years ago, it seemed a vain 
hope that the time might come when 
there would be settlement houses in all 
the more crowded districts in our great 
cities. Yet within so comparatively 
short a period this possibility is within 
sight of realization. The numerical in- 
crease of settlement houses in this coun- 
try is in fact only less remarkable than 
its cause—the change in the sense of 
social duty which has come over the 
American people as a whole. It cannot 
be long until in all large American cities 
every working-class district will be pro- 
vided with a local center, devoted to so- 
cial improvement. It seems altogether 
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likely, also, that in towns and villages 
we are to see a rapid development of or- 
ganization for social welfare. The fact 
that there are now in the state of Massa- 
chusetts some two hundred village im- 
provement societies is suggestive of the 
powerful tendency in this direction. 
With the spread of such enterprise, 
the vitality of the settlement movement 
has been expressed on the one hand in 
the uniformity of fundamental working 
principles, and on the other hand in the 
variety which comes from the distinctly 
individual character possessed by nearly 
every settlement house. In several in- 
stances settlement houses, while devoting 
themselves thoroughly to the ordinary 
round of local social needs, have each 
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II. April 7—The Settlements ; Their Lost Opportunity. Florence Kelley. 


Ill. May 5—Edueation by Permeation. 


IV. June 2—The Social Value of the Festival. 


V. Sept. 1—Settlement Organization. 


Samuel Barnett, Toynbee Hall, London. 
Rita Teresa Wallach, Nurses’ Settlement, New York. 
Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, Greenwich House, New York. 
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developed certain marked specialties in 
social work which have made them influ- 
ential far beyond the limits of the neigh- 
_ borhood for which they are responsible 
or the cities which provide their moral 
and financial support. In one case, 
that of Hull House, we see a settlement 
taking a position among the chief moral 
landmarks of a city’s civilization. The 
time has now arrived when the settle- 
ments are undertaking a larger form of 
organization among themselves for the 


sake of securing to the individual local ° 


centers the fullest advantage which may 
come out of the experience and the 
achievements of all the others and in 
order to accomplish those larger results 
which can be brought about only by ac- 
tion in broad and general ways through 
a city in its entirety. The very parochial 
character of the work of the local set- 
tlement house,—its universality within 
its fraction of the city—suggests the 
coalescence of all such local schemes into 
something comprehensive and inclusive. 


Promising beginnings in 
this direction have been 
made in Chicago, New 
York and Boston. The Chicago Federa- 
tion of Settlements has had a regular 
organization and meetings for some eight 
or ten years. The New York Associa- 
tion of Neighborhood Workers includes 
representation from fifty-four neighbor- 
hood houses. In Boston federation has 
come about by districts. The South End 
Social Union, which has existed for 
some years now includes fifteen settle- 
ments and other neighborhood centers 
in that section of the city. A similar 
union including the North and West 
Ends was organized a little over a year 
ago. An interesting association has 
recently been formed among the several 
settlements established in the different 
cities of northern New Jersey. In case 
of all of these federations some time is 
given to comparison of view as to specifi- 
cally local work, but the main interest 
consists in concerted effort on the larger 
scale toward bringing to bear general 
public sentiment, municipal action and 
state legislation upon the common, gen- 
eral problems which settlements meet. 
Begining some thirty years ago agen- 


Organization 
Among 
Settlements. 
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cies for the relief of poverty and dis-: 
tress in our cities were organized so as 
to include the whole city in detail within 
their scope. This development, however,. 
was centrifugal, and moved, in reverse 
direction from that by which the work of 
the different settlements is becoming co- 
ordinated. The central charitable so- 
cieties found it necessary for the sake 


-of economy and of greater strength to 


district the city and to organize in each 
of the districts a local alliance of forces 
which should in its turn be as inclusive 
as was the general alliance in which 


the scheme centered, and with which it 


began. 

The combination of forces among the 
settlements begins from the local dis- 
tricts and works toward a central fed- 
erated unity. The prime reason for this 
is the fact that the settlement is engaged 
in recovering for the city the idea of the 
neighborhood. This suggests the set- 
tlement’s reason for existence and carries 
with it the settlement’s most distinct and 
compelling aim. Not only the planting 
of a settlement but all its early stages of 
growth must have to do above all with 
securing the confidence and all-around 
co-operation of the local neighbors. It 
is hardly conceivable that any settlement 
or group of settlements should be es- 
tablished to head toward some large 
scheme for the city as a whole before 
patiently going through the stage during 
which a full knowledge of local condi- 
tions is gained and the social initiative 
of local people to some extent elicited. 
Above all other forms of social effort 
this sort must be as little as possible gal- 
vanized from without and as much as 
possible a vital unfolding from within. 


Another _ consideration 
The Impor- 7 
tance of which shows that settle- 
Local Effort. 


ment work must always fo- 
cus in the local district is that it seeks 
a comprehensive and complete scheme of 
human betterment, which can be worked 
out only by small community units. It 
strives not only for the all-around build- 
ing up of personal and family life and for 
detailed district sanitation and moraliza- 
tion, but for that development of local 
social welfare which can come only 
through social unity among the people 
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themselves. The settlement seeks to 
bring members of as many different so- 
cial classes as possible into a common 
varied intercourse and co-operation. It 
particularly contrives how to bring into 
working relations persons of different 
nationalities and religions who live all 
about the settlement. Such close-range 
service is so involved with the funda- 


mental problems that in large part de- - 


termine the positive upbuilding of the 
bone and sinew of our industrial and 
political citizenship that the settlements 
must never be expected to relax their in- 
tense and fundamental hold upon local 
neighborhood life. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in the ex- 
pansion of settlements so as to fill out 
a broad program for an entire city, the 
settlements must follow their own di- 
rection of expansion and must retain un- 
confused their own essential quality and 
character. This being understood, there 
is every reason for hoping that in cities 
where settlement work has made con- 
siderable headway there should be or- 
ganized movements on the one hand to 
fill in what is lacking in the way of set- 
tlement or other similar centers in neigh- 
borhoods where civic initiative is at low 
ebb, and on the other for a general com- 
bination of settlement forces not merely 
for fellowship and conference but for 
large plans of aggressive action. This 
broader formation is indeed required by 
the local work itself. Some of the needs 
which confront the settlement can be 
met by going around the corner and 
dealing at first hand with some humble 
individual. Other needs expressing 
themselves insistently under the eye of 
the settlement worker can be dealt with 
only by going to the City Hall or perhaps 
to the State House. 

Couhiaetiog Lue more realistic and more 

Ee ipatisl: far human influence in munici- 

* pal reform which has be- 
come apparent during the past six or 
eight years owes miuch to settlement 
work; and further movement in this 
same direction is waiting for the parti- 
cipation of a collective body of settlement 
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workers in an effort to. influence the city 
to undertake larger responsibilities in the 
way of comprehensively meeting human 
needs, particularly in those sections — 
where the struggle of life is most severe. 
The settlement spirit has made its con- 
tribution to the new point of view of. 
human service in the various professions 
and callings; to the new conception of 
social organization of the personnel of 
the factory and the store; and to the 
larger scheme of responsibility which is 
being assumed by most of the city 
churches. A general settlement organi- 
zation can more fully influence and be 
influenced by all such tendencies. It can 
more surely be in reciprocal touch with 
the larger measures for political and 
moral reform, with the labor movement 
and with the various aspects of social 
unrest. At present there are individual 
settlements which undertake systemati- 
cally to be in connection and in co-opera- 
tion with all these outcroppings of the 
larger social life of the city; but so great 
a responsibility is likely to overload the 
local settlement and weaken it for meet- 
ing its own neighborhood opportunity. 
Combination is essential when settle- 
ments are confronted with numerous and 
urgent necessities in the way of just and 
timely legislation. Individual  settle- 
ments, spurred by the cruel withholding 
of the opportunities of life from the chil- 
dren of their neighborhoods, have thrown 
large measures of strength into the move- 
ment for abolishing child labor, and into 
the positive correlative of that move- 
ment which is. leading toward a com- 
prehensive system of industrial education. 
There should be in all our states a fed- 
eration like the Massachusetts Civic 
League, including local social workers of 
all sorts throughout the state, in city and 
town and village, which would secure to 
each local agency all the values. that 
come from free interchange, and would 
center the combined intelligence and mo- | 
tive of this large, well-marshalled body 
upon the problem of creating a system of 
laws fitting and appropriate to the actual, 
contemporary issues of life. . 


The Nationalization of Civic Improvement 


A Nation his logic may even be 
ee continued so as to include 
the country as a whole. At 

every stage in this expansion of the set- 
tlement, the settlement may, and some 
of us hope it will, lose one by one its 
functions and finally perhaps it may part 
with its identity. If in any such way 
there can be spread the infection of that 
noble ideal of “the nation organized for 
righteousness,” such a loss would be 
abundantly repaid. It is cheerful to note 
in this connection that during the past 
few years the national administration 
has taken remarkable steps in the way of 
applying to the whole life of the coun- 
try those standards of wholesome family 
life, unaffected human intercourse, and 
progressively just dealings in daily af- 
fairs between man and man, for which 
the settlements in their little neighbor- 
hoods have been persistently striving. 
Not long ago a banker, inveighing 
against what he considered the fatuity 
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of some part of the president’s policy, 
said, “I cannot see that he has ever had 
any business training whatever. His 
only experience has been that of a kind 
of philanthropic work.” It certainly is 
a matter of keen interest to all social 
workers that the president had an indis- 
pensable part of his preparation for his 
office in meeting at first hand the prob- 
lems of life throughout all the crowded 
quarters of a great city. It may prove 
to have been not the least point of dis- 
tinction in Mr. Roosevelt’s administration 
that he was above all a typically neigh- 
borly person; that within his hospitable 
reach he included all sorts and conditions 
of men, women and children throughout 
the length and breadth of the country; 
that even his state papers have to every 
citizen a certain flavor of local acquain- 
tanceship; and that for the first time in 
recent history the whole nation has been 
held as it were in the bounds of a single 
great neighborhood. 


The Nationalization of Civic Improvement 
J. Horace McFarland 


President American Civic Association 


[As master printer, naturalist and citizen, the influence of Mr. 
McFarland has been thrown consistently toward what makes for 


the beautiful in worKmanship and in urban conditions. 


He has 


been a prominent factor in bringing about the merging of the 
organizations forming the American Civic Association.] 


About five years ago, 
when a concrete plan of 
improvement for the city 
in which I live began to 
be talked of, an effort was 
made to see what had been 
done in other cities, and to 
find, if possible, some na- 
tional source of informa- 
tion along the various lines 
involved in the projected 


improvements. By writ- 
ing to the city authorities 
and sometimes waiting 


two to six weeks for an 
answer, a rather unimport- 
ant but certainly volumin- 
ous mass of information 
was received. Little of it was up-to- 
date; none of it was co-ordinated; and 
in some cases our requests for informa- 


J. Horace McFarland 


tion were treated with ab- 
solute silence. 

We came to have the 
idea in consequence of this 
experience that we had 
been selected in some way 
as a special spot for an out- 
break of the civic gospel. 
Our work was carried 
through with singular suc- 
cess as to the campaign, 
and as to the beginning of 
the actual physical efforts 
involved, we yet retained 
the idea that we were prac- 
tically alone in the feeling 
for general improvement, 
as well as in a disposition 
to execute upon that feeling. 

There soon came some demand from 
other cities for knowledge of what we 
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had been doing. Mindful of our own 
experience, and being at that time the 
secretary of the local municipal league, 
I answered such inquiries promptly and 
as fully as I could. Each new inquiry 
opened my eyes a little wider to the fact 
that instead of my own home town hav- 
ing been selected as the only place for 
an outbreak of improvement, we were 
simply in the focusing point of one out 
of scores and hundreds of similar move- 
ments, more or less well-directed and 
executed, and springing up without ap- 
parent reason all over the United States. 
The surplus of literature we had from 
our local campaign was soon exhausted, 
and there has been since a great demand 
for the reprinting of some of the publi- 
cations, all of which evidence the general 
interest. 

A suggestion was made to me about 
this time with relation to a connection 
with the American League for Civic Im- 
provement. Its correspondence and lit- 
erature showed that national improve- 
ment was in the air. With the appeals 
from north, south, east and west for 
help, and the desire for better things thus 
manifested, there came a feeling that it 
was time for the subject of civic im- 
provement to be considered along broad- 
er lines. I was convinced that to be 
efficiently guided such a general senti- 
ment needed to be handled by one na- 
tional organization. So I was glad to 
do what I could to help combine the 
American League of Civic Improve- 
ment and the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association. 

Our achievement in Harrisburg was 
of rather an unusual character, in that 
it represented a gathering of all the need- 
ed improvements into one propaganda 
movement. We had here no_ parks 
worthy the name; we were drinking ty- 
phoid-polluted water, commingled with 
coal dust; we had no system of street 
cleaning and but few paved streets; our 
drainage system was weak in places and 
conspicuously bad in one important part 
of the city. By the action of a few in- 
terested citizens a fund was raised with 
which expert opinions were secured upon 
our needs and upon possible remedies 
of the ills which beset us, these opinions 
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being discussed and found practical of 
adoption as a course of action. Another 
fund was raised in order to educate the 
whole people of the town to the sup- 
port of the necessary loan for carrying 
out the whole scheme. The campaign 
thus instituted was short, sharp and 
spectacular, and aroused much enthusi- 
asm in the city and considerable interest 
in nearby places. It was successful, and 
the improvements were promptly begun. 
It is only incidental to the story to say 
that they have proceeded so far with 
gratifying success. There has been only 
one notable variation from the promises 
made to the people. We have not had 
to raise the taxes as expected because 
the feeling of prosperity which followed 
the institution of this work has set 
the town afire for all manner of advancing 
effort, with the result of increasing valu- 
ations, so that a material higher tax rate 
has not been required. 

I only mention this instance in order 
that I may trace the spread of a great 
interest in like improvements. First, 


\ 


one city wanted to know how this thing — 


was done; the same lantern slides and 


much the same talk was found to be effi- © 


cient in arousing another town; then 
another city was interested; and in due 
course the story has been told from St. 
Louis, in the west, to Portland, Maine, 
in the east; and from Toronto in the 
north, to Richmond, in the south. 


Each place thus touched has itself be-_ 


come a local center of improvement ef- 
fort. The effort has not always been 
efficient, but it has always started the 
growth of what I may term the civic 
bacillus, and I know now of no instance 
in which that bacillus, once getting into 
the veins of a community, has’ been en- 
tirely killed. Indeed I know of no 
remedy for it, I am glad to say! Even 
personal partisan politics, applied by way 
of graft-seeking office-holders, will not 
more than deaden the civic impulse. 
But while these cities were “taking no- 
tice,’ scores and hundreds of smaller 
communities were inquiring. They still 
continue to inquire, and the questions 
are diverse in details, but one in impulse 
From settled old Massachusetts, to new- 
ly-born Oklahoma; from the wide reach- 
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es of Florida and Texas to the lumber 
camps of Michigan, the inquiries come, 
and every inquiry means the same thing 
—the desire for better and more beauti- 
ful living conditions. 

There is a vast difference in the detail 
of these inquiries, as I have indicated. 
Within a week I have been asked to en- 
courage a little town in New Mexico in 
its endeavor to keep the hogs and do- 
mestic animals off the streets, as a pre- 
liminary for street cleaning and park 
improvements, while at the same time 
answering a query for information as to 
the establishment of swimming pools 
from an Indiana city. In a Missouri 
town a woman wants to know how she 
can get rid of objectionable and unneces- 
sary fences, erected from an ulterior mo- 
tive by a neighbor who is but new in the 
country; while a broad movement for 
the reduction of the billboard nuisance 
is springing into life in the east. In 
fact a great railroad asks advice as to 
how it may rid the edge of its right-of- 
way of objectionable signs; and one of 
the greatest national advertisers asks at 
nearly the same time whether I think 
it will not be good business to cut out 
billboard advertising. Every day sees 
inquiries from a half dozen or more 
states, and along all lines, showing that 
civic improvement is unquestionably a 
country-wide movement. 


Another advance is in the 
treatment of these matters 
by the public press. A 
few years ago scanty attention was paid 
in a general way to movements for civic 
advance. If a town was to have filtra- 
tion or better sewers, some little local 
notice was made of it; the mutilation of 
beautiful trees by the erection of a pole 
line called for no comment or for a mere 
mention; parks were esteemed as luxu- 
ries; playgrounds were unknown; and 
school gardens were yet a dream. What 
a change there has been in the way the 
press looks on all these things! One 
can hardly open a paper from any region 
without seeing some allusion to local or 
public improvement. The clipping 
sheets of the American Civic Associa- 
tion are availed of all over the country 
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and the facilities of that Association do 
not suffice to supply one-half the infor- 
mation demanded and eagerly republish- 
ed. The newspapers have discovered play- 
grounds; they own that parks are worth 
while; they believe in saving trees; they 
dislike the spread of poles; they are 
usually willing to print matter showing 
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A few years ago the great magazines 
had little to do with matters of civic 
improvement. Again what a change! 
One magazine of enormous national cir- 
culation has devoted a page to beautiful 
America for three years, and had philan- 
thropically expended large sums. of 
money in prizes to foster the removal 
of objectionable billboards and the im- 
provement of home surroundings. Other 
important periodicals are printing arti- 
cles upon parks and upon the advances 
in governmental conditions in our cities 
and towns, upon the rights of the people 
in respect to fresh air and attractive 
streets. They are comparing us with 
Europe and South America, and every 
other place from which information and 
inspiration can be drawn. 

Moreover, newspapers have them- 
selves taken up definite campaigns. In 
Seattle, for instance, the Post-Intelli- 
gencer has caused the cleaning up of the 
city, and created a vastly better senti- 
ment in respect to all matters affecting 
the people as a whole. In Framingham, 
Massachusetts, a local weekly has main- 
tained for several years a department de- 
voted to the intimate civic interests of 
the town. 


I have not answered the 
question how civic improve- 
ment has become a coun- 
try-wide movement. Frankly, I cannot 
answer it, except to voice my own belief, 
which is that in the fulness of time 
God has put it into the hearts of our 
American citizens in the forefront of 
Christian civilization, to make the habita- 
tions of men more cleanly, more sightly, 
and more comfortable; to act for all the 
people in unselfishness rather than for 
the individual in selfishness; to endeavor 
in some sense to give us here on earth 
in our urban habitations conditions at 
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least approximating those of the beau- 
tiful wild into which our forefathers came 
a few generations ago. 

Just this same intangible but no less 
effective spirit, it seems to me, has caused 
the country to rally to the defense of the 
great natural beauties which in times 
past have been assailed by commercial- 
ism without exciting any more than pass- 
ing comment. Both the Republican and 
Democratic conventions in the state of 
New York, while nominating personali- 
ties as different as oil and water for the 
great office of governor of the Empire 
State, yet practically united in a strong 
statement that Niagara must be pre- 
served. The forestry movement is no 
longer a possibility; it is an actuality. 
The assault on the White Mountains has 
reached its maximum, and I believe the 
people will soon assume their own in that 
natural resource for health and beauty. 
All over the country there is this same 
spirit present. I have not seen a more 
striking evidence of it than occurred a 
few days ago locally, where in the case 
of preparation for a great spectacular 
event, those charged with the financing 
of the city’s display refused to accept 
an opportunity offered to make $500 
from the erection of a grand-stand in 
a place which would even slightly inter- 
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fere with the beauty of a park develop- 
ment of the city. It seems to me that 
this refusal was significant of a total 
change of sentiment, for the men who 
made the objection to the grand-stand 
were among those known as hard-headed 
financiers, who are usually considered 
to esteem the dollar as paramount. 

I cannot, in conclusion, have any other 
feeling than that the next five years is to 
witness a vast development of this al- 
ready national tendency toward improve- 
ment. There is no reason why the citi- 
zen of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, should not 
have as comfortable park facilities as the 
citizen of Boston, Massachusetts, and he 
is likely to demand such facilities. It 
has been found that improvements pay 
financially as well as morally. With the 
firmly-rooted conviction that there is a 
definite purpose over all this, I look to 
see so great a change within the time 
mentioned as cannot appear other than 
marvelous. This improvement will be 
advanced more rapidly, just as the indi- 
viduals who have the feeling act upon it 
more promptly and more efficiently. That 
they may so act, and that America may 
be the most beautiful country in the 
world, as it is the most progressive, is 
the reason for the effort that is being 
put forth by many earnest workers. 
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Record-Herald—Chicago City Club. 

Argus-Leader—Sioux Falls, S. D., National Municipal League. 
Chronicle—Chicago, Chicago City Club. 

Times—Detroit, Detroit Municipal League. 

Times—New York City, National Municipal League. 

Tribune —Chicago, Chicago City Club. 

Herald—Boston, Massachusetts Civie League. 

Framingham Tribune—South Framingham, Massachusetts Civic League. 
Tribune—Harrisburg, Pa., American Civic Association. 


10. Press—New York City, People’s Institute. 


11. News-Letter—Seattle, 


Washington, 


American Civie Association. 


12: Record-Herald—Chicago, Municipal Voters’ League. 


13. Herald—New York City, People’s 


Institute. 


14. Tribune—Chicago, Chicago City Club. 


15. North American—Philadelphia, N 


ational Municipal League. 


ie Evening Post—Chicago, American Civie Association. 
. Times-Star—Cincinnati, American Civic Association. 
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Gazette—Kalamazoo, Michigan, Civic Improvement I 

: j Z g Ae: 4eague, 
Evening Post—New York City, New york City Club. 53 
News—Galveston, Texas, American Civic Association. 
Herald—Boston, Massachusetts Civic League. 


Adwvocate—Newark, Ohio, National Civie Association 
Herald—New York City, People’s Institute. 5 


ul 
2 
3 
4. 
i" Free Press—Detroit, Municipal League. 
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Sun—lIndianapolis, Ind., American Civie Associati 
U 8, a a sociation. 
Times—Seattle, Washington, National Municipal League. 


10. Framingham Tribune-—South 


Framingham, 


Mass. Civic League. 


11. Telegram—Worcester, Massachusetts é ivi 

IAS, World—Toronto, American Civie Aepsine et pies eee 
or Journal—Richmond, Va., American Civie Association. 

4. Times—McKeesport, Pa., American Civic Association. 

15. Press—Atlantic City, N. J., National Municipal League. 
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Secretary of the National Municipal League and President of the 
Board of Registration Commissioners for Philadelphia 


[As secretary of the National Municipal League, president 
American Park and Outdoor Art Association, secretary Ameri- 
can Civic Association, counsel of the Philadelphia Municipal 
League, secretary of the Public Education Association, special 
Indian Commissioner, member for two terms of the Pennsylvania 


Legislature, author of the 
to the Pennsylwania 
pacities, 


personal 
Constitution, and 
Mr. Woodruff has been a leader 


registration amendment 
in many other ca- 
in giving national 


scope and co-ordination to the civic movement.| 


“Hundreds of people,” 
Ruskin says in his Modern 
Painters, “can talk for one 
who can think, but thou- 
sands can think for one 
who can see.”” How many 
of those who are thinking 
and planning for the city 
of the present, of the next 
year or two, can see the city 
of the future, of the next 
generation, of the next 
century. Very few indeed 
if Ruskin is right, as I be- 
lieve he is. And yet how 
are we to discuss the forces 
that are to mold the city 
of the future unless we 
have a prevision of that city? Unless we 
can see whither present forces are tend- 
ing? 

Perhaps we can best forecast the city 
of the future by considering the forces 
that are now operating in that direction: 
by considering those which have created 
the city of the present and are still at 
work. As I declared in an address some 
years ago, “Human problems ever seem 
to be full of paradoxes, until you con- 
strue paradox to mean reciprocal.” The 
city of the future depends upon the 
forces now at work, and the forces now 
at work depend upon our conception of 
the future. This sounds paradoxical 
until we construe it to mean reciprocal 
and then we have comparatively clear 
sailing. 

The most patent single factor now at 
work in molding our municipal life and 


welfare is the movement toward de- 
mocracy. In every direction we see 
manifestations of this tendency. No- 


where has the situation been more ade- 
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quately and effectively 
summed up than in a re- 
cent article in The Outlook 
on The Trend Toward a 
Pure Democracy, by Philip 
Loring Allen, one of the 
editors of the New York 
Evening Post. In this ar- 
ticle Mr. Allen points out 
that “with the development, 
or better, resuscitation, of 
a sound, informed and vigi- 
lant public opinion in this 
country, as manifested in 
many victories over privi- 
lege in the very recent past, 
there have been developed 
new agencies for the ex- 
pression of that same public opinion. The 
people are assuming more direct control 
than ever before of our public affairs. 
The referendum, the initiative, the recall, 
the neighborhcod town meeting, the de- 
mand for the popular election of senators, 
the unprecedented growth of independent 
voting, and ballot reform may properly 
be considered as merely different aspects 
of a larger tendency which is bringing 
this nation, even while it grows in size, 
closer to the conditions of a pure de- 
mocracy.” 

This force is more actively and more ef- 
fectively at work in our cities than in any 
other part of our body politic. The fight 
of the past two decades has been to break 
down the barriers which have protected 
certain privileged classes and kept the 
people from their own. Political ma- 
chines as we have known them will be 
difficult if not impossible of construc- 
tion and certainly of maintenance in a 
true democracy. Our eople are 
coming to see and appreciate this and no 
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small part of the strength of the demo- 
cratic movement is due to that appre- 
ciation. 

Hand in hand with this democratic 
tendency in our municipal life has gone 
a demand for efficiency in administra- 
tion. Good government and democratic 
government have not always been syn- 
onytmnous terms. Walter L. Fisher 
boldly declared several years ago that 
Chicago could wait a few years for im- 
proved street car service until the people 
had settled the question as to who was 
going to determine the conditions of the 
settlement. In other words, that effici- 
ency could wait on democracy. 

Chicago seems to have settled that 
question. In her legislative depart- 
ment, at least, the people have as- 
serted and established their rights and 
now the question of efficiency is being 
considered with a substantial assurance 
that it will be determined from the stand- 
point of the people’s welfare. 

The numerous good government clubs, 
citizens’ associations and law enforce- 
ment societies which have multiplied so 
rapidly of late have been and are inter- 
ested primarily in efficient government. 
Their first insistence has been upon an 
honest enforcement and administration 
of the law and in this they have done 
and are doing a notable work—but of 
necessity their influence and value are 
likely to be temporary, except as they 
tend toward the creation of honest mu- 
nicipal habits on the part of the offi- 
cials and electors. 

The striking work of the Citizens’ 
Association of Chicago in unearthing 
official malfeasance on the part of court 
clerks is to be highly commended—but 
to be fully effective it must make a 
repetition of such practices difficult, and 
eventually impossible. So with the work 
of the Law and Order Society of Phil- 
adelphia, which for years has success- 
fully supervised the enforcement of the 
license laws in that city. The saloon 
keepers obey the law, but the “speak 
easy” keeper has continued his nefari- 
ous practices of illicitly supplying li- 
quor to his friends and neighbors, “ac- 
commodating his friends with a little 
liquor,” as one ward leader described 
the practice. While the Law and (Ov: 
der Society may from time to time 
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convict, his is a matter of police ad-. 


lax he 


ministration. When that is 
flourishes; when that is strong and 
vigorous he disappears. The police 


are lax or vigorous as public sentiment 
is lax and quiescent or vigorous and 
militant. 

The democratic movement would be 
without promise if it were not accom- 
panied by the increasing demand for ef- 
ficiency and the spread of education. 


Gans Education in many re- 
Educational spects is the greatest fac- 
Movements. 


tor making for a future 
city in which the rights, privileges and 
comforts of the whole people will be 
deliberately and intelligently cared for; 
democracy without education is dan- 
gerous and futile. Democracy and ed- 
ucation will make for a regenerated civ- 
ilization. 

Since 1894 the number of organiza- 
tions dealing with municipal questions 
has multiplied many times. Then there 
were less than fifty, now there are 
1,054. Then they were confined to a 
few communities; now every city and 
town has one, and if we include the im- 
provement societies, we may say with 
truth, every town, village and hamlet, 
for there are over 2,000 improvement 
societies in the United States at the 
present time. 

When I think of what some of these 
local municipal leagues, associations 
and societies have accomplished in the 
way of arousing public sentiment, edu- 
cating workers and carrying forward 
an active propaganda, I am filled with 
courage and high hope as to the future. 

It is no slight accomplishment that 
so many men and women of intelli- 
gence and public spirit have banded 
themselves together to advance the 
common weal. It is most significant, 
alike of the present and the future that 
business bodies like the Merchants’ As- 
sociations of New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco, to mention three typi- 
cal instances, are devoting their time, 
energies and splendid talents to a con- 
sideration of municipal problems. 

Universities, colleges and high 
schools have taken up the question. 
They are giving courses in civics and 
municipal governments. They are af- 
fording their students abundant oppor- 
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tunities to come in contact with inspir- 
ing movements and their leaders, so 
that they may be quickened and edu- 
cated. The rapid adoption of such a 
book as Charles D. Willard’s City Gov- 
ernment for Young People, is a straw 
indicating the direction of the current. 

President Hadley of Yale believes 
that the people can only be saved by 
the educational process. If that be so, 
then the American people are in the 
way of salvation, because never has the 
educational process been more gener- 
ally and effectively maintained. 

Americans are being educated by 
events, by disclosures, and the persist- 
ent propaganda of the numerous mu- 
nicipal organizations. Young Ameri- 
cans are being educated at their desks 
and on every side by concrete illustra- 
tions. They are mightily influenced 
by the example of strong men and true, 
who are giving of their lives and tal- 
ents to the salvation of our American 
cities. The niches for civic heroes are 
being rapidly filled to the consequent 
development of a sounder public con- 
science. 


President Eliot of Har- 
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the Social vard described in an ad- 

Welfare. dress before the National 
Municipal League, another factor 


making for a regenerated city: 


The movement which this league leads 
has been greatly strengthened by the devel- 
opment in the last ten or fifteen years of the 
social sense, as it stands opposite or over 
against the individual right—what we used 
to call the individual right. Those rights 
are undoubtedly diminishing in number and 
are always subject to new restrictions. Nec- 
essarily so, because we have learned that 
the exercise of what we used to regard as 
unquestionable individual rights becomes a 
serious injury to society at large, so serious 
that it must be checked by legal, efficient 
methods. 

When a2 man comes into a street of good 
houses and puts up a twenty-story building, 
he is within the exercise of his right as we 
used to understand it, but he is exercising 
a right that nobody ought to exercise with- 
out restraint in a civilized community. 
Every city owes it to itself to regulate the 
height of buildings by the width of the 
street, as is universally done in the good 
cities of Europe. I mention these facts be- 
cause they seem to me to give what might 
be called a physical or material support to 
the efforts of this league. They are sure to 
make city populations more and more 
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anxious for the sound, business-like, safe 
administrations. of the great agencies on 
which the comfort of these urban communi- 
ties depends. 


Our cities are coming to recognize 
that the rights of the community are 
higher and more important than those 
of the individual. That the highest 
interests of the latter are best sub- 
served through a cultivation, protec- 
tion and enforcement of the rights and 
interests of the former. So we find 
laws and ordinances in increasing num- 
bers regulating the height and con- 
struction of buildings, still others re- 
quiring the widening of streets, pre- 
scribing the methods for the removal 
of refuse of all kinds, and forbidding 
the use of soft coal. All of which fifty 
or one hundred years, nay, twenty-five 
years ago, would have been considered 
an unwarranted interference with per- 
sonal liberty. 

I trust I may, in conclusion, refer 
without immodesty to certain concrete 
factors that may be legitimately con- 
sidered as factors molding the city of 
the future: The National Municipal 
League and the American Civic Asso- 
ciation. 

These two bodies composed of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens and officials, are de- 
voting their energies and abilities not 
only to a solution of existing problems 
but to such a solution as will yield the 
largest measure of beneficent results 
for the present and future. They are 
conducting an active educational prop- 
aganda that is creating a new sense of 
public responsibility and duty. They 
are training workers who in their re- 
spective localities form the nuclei 
around which constructive forces are 
forming. They are strengthening and 
solidifying the public sentiment which 
makes for progress and righteousness. 

The one dealing with political and 
administrative problems, the other with 
improvement questions, each supple- 
ments the other. The city of the fu- 
ture, enlarged, ennobled, glorified— 
this is what each is working for, 
through efforts directed toward mak- 
ing the city of to-day, a better, cleaner, 
healthier and more desirable place in 
which to live. 
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The City Official and Volunteer Organizations 
David P. Jones 


Mayor of Minneapolis 


Mayor Jones stepped into power when the notorious Mayor Ames fled the 
city. He stood for election on the issue of moral cleanliness and driving out 
corrupt alliances with vice. Although himself a business man he found his worst 
enemies in business interests which believed that a more or less ‘‘wide open” 
town was necessary for trade. These joined hands with both political machines 
to down him. It is significant that he was elected by the workingman vote on 
a platform of “keeping the lid down.’”’ Mayor Jones is at present engaged in a 
hard-fought campaign upon the same lines. 


The great progress made along the  cials in checking the influence of all spe- 
lines of civic betterment during the past cial interests inimical to public welfare. 
few years leaves no room for doubt as to These organizations of whatever sort and 
the great value of the co-operation of vol- to whatever end, have served a double 
unteer civic organizations with city off- purpose in bringing about better munici- 
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pal conditions—they have first helped to 
create an atmosphere which has encour- 
aged individuals bent on reforms to enter 
the field of public service, and have then 
upheld the hands of those individuals af- 
ter they have achieved official responsi- 
bility. 

Take, for instance, the work of the 
voters’ leagues in various cities, notably 
in Chicago and Minneapolis. They have 
accomplished marvels in the short time in 
which they have been in existence by es- 
tablishing a higher standard of official 
performance, and aiding men of the right 
type to live up to that standard after 
they have been elected. They have also 
drawn the attention of an indifferent but 
really vitally interested public to the ad- 
vantages of clean government as well as 
to the menace of administration con- 
trolled by selfish or corrupt influences ; 
and in the field of actual achievement 
have proved an invaluable aid to and a 
growing force for permanent reform. It 
is not always possible for an official serv- 
ing in either an executive or legislative 
capacity in a city government, to seek 
out the hidden motives, the selfish pur- 
poses and the dominating influences be- 
hind certain measures on their face harm- 
less and well intended. Such an official 
is often too close to the scene of action 
to get the right moral perspective, no 
matter how honest his own purposes or 
how high his own ideals; but with the 
aid of an independent, fearless, non-par- 
tizan organization, standing on the plat- 
form of the best interests of the whole 
community, he is enabled to see the drift 
of things more clearly and to govern his 
acts accordingly. 

Such organizations as tax payers’ 
leagues, organized primarily along busi- 
ness and economic lines and making little 
pretense of devotion to abstract ideals in 
city organization, also aid very materi- 
ally in checking the inroads of selfish spe- 
cial interests. Too often the taxpaying 
citizen remains apathetic toward corrup- 
tion in municipal affairs until he has his 
attention called to the fact that his own 
pocketbook is menaced. Then he wakes 
up to protect his own rights purely for 
selfish reasons, and before he realizes ‘t 
he is enlisted for the whole warfare 
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against special privilege with all the 
demoralization that the term implies. 

Again, the civic organizations directed 
toward bettering the purely moral condi- 
tions in a great city—home protection 
leagues and the like—are but another 
factor in the fight to restrict special priv- 
ileges. For the traps and pitfalls that 
beset the path of the young in our cities 
are but the outgrowth of the struggle of 
certain interests to gain special privileges 
for themselves outside the law. <A recent 
instance in a western city illustrates the 
value of this sort of work. A free and 
easy municipal administration had al- 
lowed conditions to go from bad to worse 
until an organization of this sort came 
into existence and began its work of in- 
vestigation and of protest. Very little 
was actually accomplished during the life 
of the administration in question but a 
certain moral sentiment was created in 
the community which developed until in 
the next election a radical and beneficial 
change of administration was brought 
about. 

After all, these so-called outside organ- 
izations are but the crystallization of pub- 
lic sentiment which can be made effective 
in no other way in many instances. Spas- 
modic attempts at reform too often result 
in reaction, but reform based on intelli- 
gent study of conditions, of cause and 
effect, conducted in an impartial, scien- 
tific and thorough manner, is bound to 
prove lasting and wholly beneficial. 

The voluntary application of civil ser- 
vice reform in a city like Minneapolis, 
affecting only a few departments of ser- 
vice, has already discouraged the prac- 
tice of making political merchandise of 
public place; and this in itself has had a 
salutary effect in checking the inroads of 
special interests. Given a public service 
based on efficiency and merit and the in- 
centive to cultivate powerful business or 
political influence to retain position weak- 
ens to the point of vanishing. 

The tendency of all these efforts is to 
arouse the people to a sense not only of 
their own responsibility, but to a realiza- 
tion of their rights, and the value of civic 
organizations will be enhanced as the 
public mind becomes more enlightened 
and the public conscience more sensitive. 
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Brand Whitlock 
Mayor of Toledo 


“Can it be that this is the end—that with the stepping out and on of this 
one big-souled man there fades away, like an evanescent dream, the friendship 
of citizens and love of people for each other that he entwined around his own 
warm heart? Can it be that the city he builded up of brothers will dissolve to a 
shell, leaving only walls of brick resounding with the clashing interests of mere 
individual inhabitants?’”’—Thus it was questioned at Mayor Jones’ death. The 
answer came in the campaign which made Brand Whitlock his successor, and in 
the administration of this novelist-lawyer-humanitarian.” 
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Toledo’s experience in the develop- unique personality—Samuel M. Jones. 
ment of higher civic ideals has been There has been no formal organization 
unique, because for many years the of voters such as other cities have 
dominating influence was that of a known; there has been no endorsement 
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of “good candidates’; nothing in the 
way of what I may be pardoned for call- 
ing professional reform. Mayor Jones 
lived and worked here; lived not accord- 
ing to precepts but after an ideal, and 
that ideal was one of conduct. It was 
one which guided him continually in his 
effort to realize the highest type of man- 
hood in himself, one which led him to 
strive always to see that his attitude 
toward everyone was that of a brother; 
always consistently, almost naively, he 
lived this life and by his example he 
taught great lessons. There was never 
anything patronizing in him, never any- 
thing superior, nothing of the doctrin- 
aire or dilettante. He made no appeal 
to the good citizens of the city; he made 
no appeal to the “better element”; time 
and time again he said that he did not 
believe there was any better element; to 
him all men were good. His appeal was 
to “all the people.” Over and over 
again he said this in his speeches, and 
always he lived it in his life. Those 
who have had the pleasure of hearing 
him speak have heard him say this, and 
may recall the smile that was on his 
lips and the inclusive gesture of his 
arms when, bending forward he would 
say, “I believe in all the people’; and 
then pointing suddenly to someone in 
the crowd, no matter who it might hap- 
pen to be, he would add, “I believe in 
you!” Consequently, in his great work 
for reform, a work that in the first place 
freed the citizens of Toledo from the 
superstitions of party politics, an organ- 
ization of so-called good men or better 
men going about in a patronizing way 
to teach others how to be good, and to 
tell them how to discharge their duties 
as citizens by voting for this man and 
scratching that man, would have been 
absurd, as in essentials it is absurd any- 
where and everywhere. 


The Inde- Hence, so far as I know, 
t 

Movement 0 formal voluntary or- 

in Toledo. ganization was ever at- 


tempted in this city, and none was 
needed. Four times “all the people,” 
or at least most of the people, voted for 
Sam Jones for mayor and elected him 
as against candidates of the old parties. 
In this way a free, American, democratic 
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spirit was developed in Toledo, a spirit 
that was so big and so fine that it could 
not dwarf itself sufficiently to go into 
the narrow limits of an “organization.” 
The people of Toledo began to see that 
they could realize their own personality, 
and that they could realize the person- 
ality of the city. They began to express 
themselves. The result was that Toledo 
is perhaps more typical of what demo- 
cratic America stands for than any other 
city. 

On two occasions when the council 
was about to pass an ordinance granting 
to a street railway company franchises 
of which the people did not approve, 
they went to the council in a body—that 
is to say, large numbers of earnest, 
sober men went to the council in a body 
and without violence but with quiet de- 
termination prevented the council from 
passing the ordinance they did not want. 
It was a new kind of referendum; per- 
haps I might say a “preferendum”; if 
there is not such a word, there ought to 
be to describe such a democratic action 
as this was. 

This fall in Toledo they are trying 
to elect non-partisan judges, and the 
spirit of Jones is still alive. 

This free American spirit, developed 
by Jones, has found expression latterly 
in what is loosely called “the independ- 
ent movement”, and this “independent 
movement” might perhaps be called the 
voluntary work of a civic organization, 
if it were not so big. It is not an or- 
ganization in the sense of having a 
president and corresponding and record- 
ing secretaries, treasurer, and all that, 
but it is a spontaneous coherence of men 
who believe that the work of building 
up and improving a modern American 
city can best be done outside of national 
parties. 


Women’s The women of Toledo, 
Clubs and however, ‘through such or- 
Betterment. 


ganizations as the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs and the Coun- 
cil of Women have done much to lift 
and advance pure civic ideals. The 
women were largely instrumental in 
bringing about the passage of a law 
which gave to Toledo a juvenile court, 
and they have also organized among the 
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school children a Junior Civic League, 
and have done much toward inculcating 
in the minds of the children, at least, 
higher conceptions of what a city should 
be in its material expression. Then 
there is John Gunckel’s wonderful 
Newsboys’ Association, training the boys 
_in self government. These big leagues 
of little folk have been helpful in secur- 
ing cleaner streets and alleys, and gener- 
ally in beautifying the yards about the 
homes of citizens. The women were 
also an important factor in creating a 
sentiment favoring the abolition of the 
smoke nuisance, a reform which the city 
is now trying, already with some suc- 
cess, to work out. These are some of 
the things the women and children have 
done through organization, but of 
course, as I have said, there have been 
no voluntary civic organizations of men; 
they have voted; that is ali, and that is 
enough. 

The work of all such organizations is 
valuable, even where material results 
seem to be meager. The law is always 
at work and no effort is lost, so that 
even an impulse towards civic better- 
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ment bears its fruit. The influence of 
public sentiment in helping an official 
to accomplish good things is incalculable. 
As a matter of fact, no official, however 
good his motive, however strong his 
purpose and personality may be, can ac- 
complish much unless he has back of 
him the support of a big public spirit. 
It is the growth of this public spirit 
that is to solve the problems that are 
perplexing us in our American cities. 
This public spirit is simply another word 
for democracy, and as the cities are the 
hope of democracy, so the problems are 
there to be worked out. 

The people of Toledo have found the 
organization provided by the constitution 
and laws sufficient for them to make a 


great start in the way of upbuilding, and © 


where this public democratic spirit is 
alive and abroad—in a word, wherever 
there is a city sense and a yearning for 
the common weal, the organization of 
the cities themselves, amended and per- 
fected in such wise as experience may 
show to be necessary, will bring to pass 
more than we as yet have dreamed of in 
our cities. 


State-Wide Civic Movements 
Delos F. Wilcox 


Secretary Detroit Municipal League 


A few years ago when circuit attor- 
ney Joseph W. Folk was prosecuting 
the St. Louis boodlers, he made an im- 
portant discovery. He found that it 
was impossible to search out and pun- 
ish the corruption in a great city with- 
out tracking it to the state capitol. This 
discovery was made known to the peo- 
ple of the United States through Mr. 
Steffens’ articles in McClure’s. It forms 
the key to the literature of “The Sys- 
tem.” 

Mr. Folk found that to succeed he 
must carry his campaign into the state 
of Missouri and appeal to all of the 
people to rally to the watchword, 
“Graft is Treason.” Mr. Folk’s dis- 
covery was not strictly new. It re- 
vealed, so to speak, the obverse side of 
the municipal home rule movement 


which has for several decades com- 
manded the attention of many students 
of civic affairs. In New York, half a 
century ago, the better element was 
frequently appealing to the state legis- 
lature for metropolitan bills to save the 
city from the political pirates chosen 
by itself. The minority ‘in the Veity 
looked to the majority in the state to 
enforce municipal reforms and _ take 
away the power of local bosses. ‘| This 
short-cut method of obtaining munici- 
pal reform proved disastrous in many 
ways. . It relieved the people of the city 
of the responsibility for cleaning up 
their own affairs, engendered a spirit of 
resentment among the citizens of the 
city against the interference of the 
state government in matters which 
they considered purely local and helped 
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to build up a powerful and corrupt po- 
litical organization holding not only the 
city but also the state in its grip. 

Mr. Folk found that through an alli- 
ance of a corrupt local machine with a 
corrupt state machine, the St. Louis 
grafters had become so entrenched that 
they could not be dislodged by a purely 
local revolution. They had come prac- 
tically to own the Supreme Court of 
the state and the various branches of 
the state government. Although Mis- 
souri nominally has a system of mu- 
nicipal home rule by which the great 
cities of the state are enabled to draft 
and adopt their own charters, the fram- 
ers of the state constitution of 1875 
were careful to reserve to the state leg- 
islature sufficient power practically to 
nullify the home rule guarantees. The 
result was that although St. Louis and 
Kansas City adopted home rule char- 
ters many years ago, their affairs have 
been subject to almost absolute con- 
trol by the state legislature through the 
medium of so-called “general” legisla- 
tion. In other words home rule in Mis- 
souri has been a good deal of a farce. 
The grafters had entrenched them- 
selves in control of the government of 
St. Louis not only by carrying local 
elections, but also by the choice of 
state officials and judges representing 
their interests and the passage of laws 
by the legislature binding the city to 
the state. It became necessary for Mr. 
Folk as the leader of the forces of re- 
form to follow the example of the graf- 
ters, and, having carried a local elec- 
tion, reach out to dislodge their power 
in the state. 


Home’ Rate. -etevhas come:to be a 

and Uniform widespread recognition of 

Legislation. the fact that a city under 
our present systems of laws and _ politi- 
cal organization cannot work out its 
own salvation alone. Reforms started 
at home are checked or thwarted either 
by barriers to local freedom, which al- 
ready exist, or by restrictions secured 
through the influence of the interests 
against which the reforms are directed. 
The result has been a state-wide move- 
ment in two directions. On the one 
hand, the cities have found themselves 
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forced to co-operate in a movement to 
guarantee municipal home rule or local 
independence of state politics. This 
movement is widespread and strong. 
In California, Oregon, Washington, 
Colorado and to a certain extent in 
Minnesota, genuine guarantees of mu- 
nicipal home rule have been embedded 
in the state constitutions. This move- 
ment received an impetus in Ohio four 
years ago when through a sweeping de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, all of the 
separate charters of Ohio cities were 
wiped off the slate and the legislature 
was required to enact a uniform law 
governing all the cities of the state. 
The sort of home rule formerly exist- 
ing by the grace of the general assem- 
bly was taken away. Each individual 
city had been permitted to have 
a charter to suit itself except in cases 
where it seemed to the interest of the 
dominant party in the legislature to 
overrule local preferences. ‘The result 
has been a quickening and strengthen- 
ing of the demand for home rule under 
constitutional guarantees. 

The other direction in which the co- 
operation of municipalities has mani- 
fested itself is in an effort to secure uni- 
form remedial legislation. Specific 
measures of general application, not in- 
consistent with the principles of mu- 
nicipal home rule, are laws for uniform 
municipal accounting, direct nomina~ 
tions of candidates, and the non-parti- 
san ballot. While the sentiment for 
home rule is strong, there is a general 
recognition of the legitimate interest 
which the state at large has in the 
government of each locality. It is also 
recognized that from the standpoint of 
legal rights and the comparative study 
of municipal problems, there would be 
a great advantage in uniform city char- 
ters. The exact adjustment of the 
rights of home rule to the necessary 
principles of state control over public 
affairs has not yet been made in any 
American state. Professor Frank J. 
Goodnow, of Columbia University, 
well known for his writings on munici- 
pal law and for his work in connection 
with the National Municipal League 
and National Civic Federation, has 
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done more than any other Ameri- 
can toward the working out of this ad- 
justment in theory. To work this ad- 
justment out in practice is one of the 
chief problems beginning to appeal to 
state-wide civic interest. ; 
The movements organized to give 
expression to this state-wide interest 
in local problems are of several types. 


The first type to develop 

civie Pride. in an important way was 

' the league of municipali- 
ties, consisting of the city officials of as 
many cities and villages in any partic- 
ular state as could be induced to co- 
operate. Leagues of this kind were 
formed several years ago in quite a 
number of the states, notably in Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania. These leagues, as a rule, 
have an annual convention at which of- 
ficials of the various cities represented 
exchange their experiences in matters 
of practical municipal administration, 
and at which experts of state-wide or 
even national prominence present pa- 
pers and discussions of such problems 
as municipal ownership, uniform ac- 
counting, non-partisan elections, etc. 
These leagues usually have committees 
appointed to watch legislation and to 
further the reforms which the cities 
generally are agreed upon, and to de- 
feat any illegitimate attempts on the 
part of the state legislature to interfere 
with purely local issues in particular 
cities. While these leagues of munici- 
palities are made up of office-holders 
and men who are often actively en- 
gaged in politics, they are a tribute to 
the growing recognition of the fact that 
municipal government is a science by 
itself, and that a municipal office is pri- 
marily an opportunity for performing 
public service rather than a reward for 
political work done or a stepping-stone 
for higher political honors. The 
leagues of municipalities tend every- 
where to give city officials broader and 
more enlightened views of municipal 
problems and especially to arouse in 
them an interest in their work which 
has so often been lacking in municipal 
officials in the United States. Indeed 
it is probable that the most important 
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effect produced by these leagues is this 
stimulation of pride in public service 
which is the first condition of improve- 
ment in municipal administration. 

Another type of organization for 
state-wide purposes is the association 
of administrative officials who are en- 
gaged in similar lines of work, as for 
example, health officers, city engineers, 
and mayors. The most conspicuous 
illustration of this particular type of 
organization within state lines is the 
organization of the mayors of Ohio 
cities which was effected less than a 
year ago. Ina state like Ohio having 
a considerable number of large cities, 
no one of which dominates over all the 
rest, such an organization is more read- 
ily formed than in other states where 
the political conflict lies between a sin- 
gle great city and the state govern- 
ment. The Ohio organization was 
facilitated by the election of several in- 
dependent and reform mayors and by 
the fact that under the uniform munici- 
pal code of Ohio, all municipal legisla- 
tion is of equal interest to all of the 
cities of the state. The Ohio mayors 
got together primarily for the purpose 
of securing the right of municipal 
home rule and certain modifications of 
the general law governing the organi- 
zation of the city governments. It is 
too early to determine how effective 
this organization of mayors may be- 
come. During the last session of the 
Ohio legislature the conditions were 
unfavorable for success. The illness of 
Governor Pattison and the mixed party 
control of the general assembly pre- 
vented any radical changes in the mu- 
nicipal code. It is easy to see, how- 
ever, that if the mayors of Ohio cities 
can steer clear of politics in their or- 
ganization, they ought in a short time 
to become a powerful force in affect- 
ing municipal legislation for good. 
Fresh from practical experience in the 
administration of city affairs and strict- 
ly representing the people of their own 
different localities they ought to be 
able to impress upon municipal legis- 
lation the two most needed qualities of 
intelligence and responsiveness to the 
people’s will. 
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Voters, A third type of state-wide 
Aoktast Cor organizations devoted to 
ruption. civic interests is the vot- 


ers’ league. The prevalence of election 
frauds in Colorado in recent years led 
to the organization of a State Voters’ 
League last year, with the motto, “A 
square deal for every voter.” The first 
president of the league was Ben B. 
Lindsey, the famous juvenile court 
judge of Denver. The objects of the 
league were to secure the election of 
honest and efficient men to public of- 
fice, the passage of an efficient primary 
law, the passage of a law to protect 
bank depositors with adequate and im- 
partial supervision, wise legislation for 
Colorado’s welfare through party or- 
ganizations when possible and indepen- 
dent of them when necessary. As the 
first election for members of the 
legislature and state officials since the 
organization of this league will occur 
in November next, it is not yet possible 
to determine how effective the work is 
going it be. The most interesting agita- 
tion in Colorado during the last year 
was with reference to the local situa- 
tion in Denver where important fran- 
chises were submitted to the people on 
behalf of the companies and carried by 
slight majorities on the face of the re- 
turns. It has been shown that fraud 
prevailed at this election and the work 
of the Voters’ League and the Honest 
Elections League in attempting to se- 
cure a thorough investigation of these 
frauds has been widely published 
through the country. Denver’s prob- 
lem is to overcome, by revolution or 
otherwise, the corruption in elections 
which has long been practiced and 
which is protected by public officials 
and even by the courts of the state. In 
Oregon the state-wide civic interest 
was fostered by the Peoples’ Power 
League, working in the interests of 
municipal home rule, direct nomina- 
tions and the initiative and referendum 
in state and local affairs. 


In Michigan an interest- 
ing state-wide campaign 
is now being carried on. 
There has for several years been a 
League of Michigan Municipalities in 


Michigan’s 
Work for 
Reform. 
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which most of the important cities of 
the state have taken a more or less ac- 
tive interest. At the last annual meet- 
ing of this league held at Grand Rap- 
ids last winter many noteworthy ad- 
dresses were given and the organiza- 
tion went on record in favor of 


(1) Home rule, with the right of the peo- 
ple of each city to frame their own charter 
and change it at pleasure, subject only to 
general constitutional provisions limiting 
the amount of municipal debts and abolish- 
ing the right of municipalities to grant fran- 
chises or long-time contracts except on the 
direct vote of the people affected, and to in- 
hibitions against cities setting aside certain 
general legislation. 

(2) The right of cities to own and operate 
any or all public utilities if the people de- 
sire. 

(3) Non-partisanship in municipal govern- 
ment. 

(4) Uniform municipal 
ject to state supervision. 


accounting sub- 


Special committees were appointed 
to prepare measures to embody the 
league’s ideas on non-partisanship and 
uniform accounting. They will report 
at the next annual convention and 
these measures, if approved by the 
league, will undoubtedly be presented 
to the legislature next winter for enact- 
ment. 

A convention for the revision of the 
constitution of Michigan has been de- 
cided upon. The people voted for it by 
70,000 majority last spring. The next 
legislature, which meets in January, 
1907, will have to determine upon the 
details regarding this convention, in- 
cluding the number of delegates, the 
time and manner of their election and 
the time when the convention shall 
meet. A movement has been started 
to secure a strictly non-partisan meth- 
od of nominating and electing the del- 
egates to this convention, and, having 
secured this advantage, to carry on a 
campaign for the election of broad- 
minded, capable men, not under the in- 
fluence of the railroads or other public 
utility corporations, as delegates. A 
state federation of direct legislation 
forces has been organized, composed 
of the State Grange, the State Associa- 
tion of Farmers’ Clubs, the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Progressive Vot- 
ers’ League of Michigan, the Voters’ 
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Initiative, Veto and Recall League and 
the Direct Legislation League. This 
federation has agreed upon two prop- 
ositions, a non-partisan convention and 
direct legislation, including the initia- 
tive, the referendum and the recall. 
The Progressive Voters’ League of 
Michigan, with headquarters at De- 
troit, has for its purpose in addition to 
the securing of a non-partisan conven- 
tion and the embodiment of the princi- 
ples of direct legislation in the constt- 
tution, the furtherance of municipal 
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home rule and civil service reform by 
constitutional enactment. 

The struggle for United States sen- 
ator is interfering to a very great ex- 
tent in the nomination and election of 
candidates for the legislature, so that 
state issues are being somewhat ob- 
scured. Great encouragement has been 
secured, however, for the idea of a non- 
partisan convention and the prospects 
of getting home rule and direct legisla- 
tion are better in Michigan than they 
have ever been before. 


Village, Town and City in Civic Co-operation 
Edward T. Hartman ; 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


Civic improvement has been defined as 
“the introduction into all that we do of 
that small margin of generosity and im- 
aginative treatment which constitutes it 
well done.” ‘This is the sole aim of the 
upwards of three hundred purely im- 
provement organizations and a part of 
the purpose of the old home week asso- 
ciations, the women’s clubs, the granges 
and other organizations, reaching in all 
to probably a round thousand in the 
state. The spirit of these organizations 
and the function of the league in this 
connection may be discovered by noting 
a few of the calls for assistance received 
by the league. Some representatives of 
organizations come in glowing with en- 
thusiasm; they have decided to do a 
fine thing for their town but how to do 
it they do not know. Can the league 
not tell them just how? Others are 
equally enthusiastic in their willingness 
to do something, but what? Will not 
the league just tell them what they ought 
to do? 

There are constant calls for lecturers, 
for advice in conferences, for brief 
studies illustrated by stereopticon as a 
means of arousing public interest, for 
literature, for suggestions as to how to 
improve this bit of land or that bit of 
water, the proper style of monument, 
fountain, watering trough, street sign, 
and what not? The range grows pic- 
turesque and even unsuspectingly lu- 
dicrous on its margins. Tales of per- 


plexity, sorrow and disappointment—in- 
volving legal, medical and ethical ques- 
tions are presented. “Whose duty is it 
under a given set of conditions to pay 
the driver of a team carrying children to 
a consolidated school?” “Can a poor 
foreigner be compelled to pay a poll 
tax?” “Here are the detailed symptoms of 
my unhappy town, can you diagnose the 
case and prescribe a remedy?” “TI car- 
ry the burden of our association alone, 
should I drop it or do I show progress 
enough to justify me in keeping on?” 
“We want a lecturer for our next meet- 
ing, our people have always been accus- 
tomed to having the best speakers but 
we can pay nothing, can you send us a 
good speaker ?” 

The hopeful thing about it all is the 
undoubted evidence of ferment, of ac- 
tivity, of a willingness to try to do some- 
thing to better a condition, to right a 
wrong, to relieve suffering and to make 
cities and towns better places in which 
to live. And in the main the people are 
working together in bodies of sufficient 
size to warrant success. The reports at 
the annual meetings are replete with 
stories of accomplishment. 


Stories of | 


failures are rare and are most generally 


accompanied by new plans which promise 
fair for success. The people are making 


the outward aspect of their towns a. 
badge of the public spirit of the commu- | 
nity and are endeavoring to express their | 
ideals, even their hopes for the future, in | 
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the things with which they surround 
themselves. 

The league is meeting these conditions 
to the best of its ability. It conducts 
a lecture exchange, and through its 
Town Room and the accumulating ex- 
perience of its workers and lecturers is 
fortifying itself against any reasonable 
range of inquiry or call for help. All 
successful experiments are described and 
as far as possible illustrated in records 
kept in the Town Room. The people of 
all sections are requested to place here 
the stories of their accomplishments for 
the inspiration and information of others 
and any citizen of any state finds in the 
Town Room the best welcome the league 
knows how to give him. The league has 
a certain creed of its own which it fol- 
lows in its efforts to assist local organi- 
zations. It believes in improvement as- 
sociations because organization is neces- 
sary for the effective expression of pub- 
lic opinion and because this particular 
type is the most democratic to be found 
anywhere. Churches too often seem to 
be organized for the purpose of fighting 
each other for the glory of God, and the 
religious life of many of our towns is 
destroyed by the mere number of 
churches trying to exist within their 
boundaries. Political organizations do 
not offer a means for community im- 
provement, mere social organizations are 
too undemocratic and selfish to serve in 
any broad sense and the same may be 
said of practically all other special 
groups. Public opinion is a product of 
democracy. According to the by-laws of 
most of our improvement associations, 
any man or woman may become a mem- 
ber. 

The league encourages the develop- 
ment of social centers, community homes 
as it were; places where the people, all 
the people, may meet for the expression 
and development of their common views. 
Such centers are too few, but there are 
good examples and the spirit which will 
create more is showing itself. 

The public architecture of our cities 
and villages is a matter of great interest 
to the league and all allied organizations. 
Buildings worthy of the purpose for 
which they are intended, and which speak 
that purpose as far as it is architecturally 
possible are desired. Exotics in archi- 


tecture are being discouraged and types 
which are more purely a product of our 
times and our environment are being 
developed. Our architects are becoming 
interested in the setting and the customs 
of our villages and are developing the 
architecture in harmony with these ideas. 
Notwithstanding the example of the Bos- 
ton public garden and others equally as 
bad, there is a growing desire for natural 
effects in all landscape work. Practic- 
ally all that has been said of architecture 
applies here. Exotics here are proper, 
but they have their very restricted places 
and the environment of the ordinary 
home is not among them. The league 
encourages the arts and crafts movement 
by collecting and distributing literature 
and by giving opportunity for an occa- 
sional exhibition. There are greater 
possiblities in this movement, especially 
among the isolated villages and farm 
houses, than seems yet to have been 
generally recognized. The development 
of the factory system and the abandon- 
ment of home industries cannot be recog- 
nized in isolated places without great 
social and economic evils. Only a few 
of the societies seem to see this and to 
meet it by discovering the capabilities of 
these people, giving them work to do and 
helping them market their wares. Be- 
cause of the conditions, all of these things 
are necessary. By their proper use 
many of the people who go to the centers, 
and who constitute at least a part of the 
wrecks of humanity we find along our 
city ways, might be saved. Nuisances 
of all kinds serve as targets for ammuni- 
tion not otherwise absolutely demanded. 
Dirt, dust, high buildings, noises, smoke 
and particularly billboards, come in for 
a share. The league holds that the peo- 
ple have an inalienable right to the land- 
scape, that billboards do not sell goods, 
that they increase their cost to the con- 
sumer and that they are a graft upon the 
consumer through the wiles of the bill 
poster’s agents. 
These are in brief the things which 
are binding together the people of our 
various communities for the common wel- 
fare, and these are the methods by which 
the Civic League co-operates in the work. 
It serves in the main as a center for the 
exchange of ideas and methods. 


A Federation of Rural Forces 


How the Civic Interests of a Rural County can be Rallied for a Better 
Community Life 


G. W. 


Superintendent of Schools, 


The change in the habits and ideals of 
life among the country people has been 
very marked in the past few years. For 
some of these which have not been for the 
better, the public school is partially blam- 
able. It has not supplied stimulus for the 
public school is partially blamable. 
It has not supplied stimulus for the 
growth of those ideals that are so neces- 
sary for the perpetuation of the best 
type of country life. It has held up 
persistently those ideals that endanger 
stability of rural life and tend to deprive 
it of its rightful heritage, the coming 
generations. The home has been as 
wasteful of its opportunities for establish- 
ing proper ideals for most efficient liv- 
ing in the country as the school has been. 
This sin of the home and the school has 
practically ruined the country church. It 
is no exaggeration to state that its wreck- 
age is to be found on hillside and in val- 
ley throughout the country. The desert- 
ed house of worship has caught the eye 
of the frugal farmer and the steady rise 
in price of building material has induced 
him to purchase the building and move it 
on to his farm. The house that was form- 
erly the center for religious expression 
and instruction now becomes the dwell- 
ing of our brother from across the seas 
or, perchance, shelters the cattle of the 
immigrant occupant, or owner, of the 
farm. 

This social phenomenon is more ade- 
quately described by the word change 
than by the more frequently used term— 
depopulation. It is true that the farms 
of many counties in northern Illinois 
have been deserted by their early owners 
but their places have been taken by the 
foreigner. The process has been grad- 
ual, systematic, and effective. The for- 
eigner was first a helper on the farm. 
He often took the place of the boy who 
was away to school. The boy did not 
come back after graduation. The for- 
eigner then became the renter. The 
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father died. The next step is logical 
and necessary—the foreigner becomes 
the owner. We must welcome this 
thrifty toiler, but his habits, social cus- 
toms and his attitude toward our insti- 
tutions create a problem or problems for 
us to solve. 

With over fifty-five per 
cent. of the farms of Mc- 
Henry county occupied by 
tenants, with fifteen hundred less chil- 
dren in the country schools than were en- 
rolled in them twenty years ago, with 
many of the country churches abandoned 
and the remaining ones employing arti- 
ficial methods of respiration, with science 
and reason asserting itself and dominat- 
ing in almost every line of industry ex- 
cept the farmer’s, where guess and super- 
stition still most largely prevail, with 
libraries, lecture courses, and Christian 
organizations at the door of the inhabit- 
ants of the towns, and with the country 
community largely barren of any such up- 
lifting influences, it is easy to understand 
why those workers and leaders in’ or- 
ganizations which have in view the bet- 
terment of community life should look 
for ways and means by which more dis- 
tinct progress could be made. The “get- 
together” method, so successful in 
finance, was adopted, and the result was 
the inception of the McHenry County 
Federation of Rural Forces. 

The first meeting was held at Wood- 
stock, Ill, the county seat of Mc- 
Henry county, in January, 1904. 
The organizations represented at that 
meeting were the County Farmers’ 
Institute, the Teachers’ Association, 
the Women’s Domestic Science As- 
sociation, and the Pastors’ Associa- 
tion. The initial meeting was successful 
more from the standpoint of spirit than 
attendance. At the close of the two 
days’ session a permanent organization 
was formed. The officers consisted 
of president, vice-presidents, sec- 
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retary, treasurer and an executive com- 
mittee. The vice-presidents consist of 
the presidents of the various organiza- 
tions represented in the federation. The 
executive committee consists of one 
member from each of the component or- 
ganizations. The duties of the of- 
ficers being similar to those in any 
organization. The executive committee 
selects the place of meeting and arranges 
the program. Thus far the place of 
meeting has been the county seat. 

The growth of the federation has 
been consistent and encouraging. At 
the second meeting in 1905, the county 
W. C. T. U. joined their forces with 
those of the federation, and in 1906 it 
was still further augmented by the co- 
operation of the county Y. M. C. A., and 
the boys’ clubs. The union of these va- 
rious organizations with the county fed- 
eration does not in any way affect their 
separate work and organization only in 
so far as it strengthens them through co- 
operation in common problems. 


The material for the pro- 
grams has been selected 
entirely because of its 
local importance. The union sessions 
of the first meeting were given over to 
the discussion of the consolidated school. 
The problem of public transportation of 
pupils to and from school was given much 
attention. The reorganization of the 
county fair along educational lines was 
enthusiastically debated and its improved 
moral tone and educational influence is 
greatly indebted to this discussion. The 
campaign for better roads was given con- 
siderable emphasis at the last meeting. 
While most of the speakers were local, 
they were selected because of their fit- 
ness and experience to speak on some 
special phase of the question. The ques- 
tion was considered in six relations, viz: 
Its influence on the social life of the com- 
munity, in its narrow sense, and in its 
economic, intellectual, moral, aesthetic 
and religious bearing on community life. 
The money craze came in for its due 
share of attention. It was treated in its 
local aspect or industrial trend, viz: 
Extreme dairying in McHenry county. 
Those participating in the discussion, 
while they were residents of the county, 
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gave to their hearers as well as to each 
other some startling revelations of the 
seriousness of the abuse of an industry 
when considered in all its relations to 
the welfare of the community. These 
few subjects are given here to illustrate 
the trend of thought that the federation 
is inspiring and the direction of organ- 
ized effort that we hope will be the ulti- 
mate outgrowth. 

The movement has been fortunate in 
having the inspiring sympathy and as- 
sistance of men of wide experience and 
training in this line of work. Among 
them Kenyon L. Butterfield, now presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been the willing source of many 
helpful suggestions. In fact, he can 
rightfully be called the father of the 
movement as he has previously organized 
two similar meetings, although they were 
on a much larger plan, one in the state 
of Michigan and another in the state of 
Rhode Island. These organizations 
were based on the state as the unit. Prof. 
Keith of Normal and Rev. Nesmith of 
Hebron, IIl., have actively identified 
themselves with the work and aims of 
the County Federation from its birth. 
However, it may truthfully be said that 
the work is no longer borne by a few 
people but has been gradually assumed 
by the many who have become heartily 
converted to the idea and more 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
brotherhood. 


Putting The existence of the fed- 


Soul Into eration is too brief to 
Bok say that it has a_ his- 
tory. It is still crystallizing. Its merits 


lie more in its promises than in its ful- 
filments, although the writer has rea- 
sons for a firm faith that it will some 
day make good in the matter of promises. 
It cannot be denied that the federation 
has already learned to walk with suffi- 
cient steadiness and vigor to leave faint 
outlines of foot-prints in the way of rural 
progress. There is evidence on every 
hand of a livelier social consciousness 
that is expressing itself for better and 
more effective living. The aesthetic 
sense is being awakened and the country 
homes are being beautified as never be- 
fore. The banner of rational living is 
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being raised throughout the country and 
the unnecessary drudgery of farm-life is 
being minimized by the introduction of 
system and science into farming. The 
true economic spirit is being inculcated 
and the attempt to make two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before 
is accompanied with a soul-satisfying 
feeling that the tiller of the soil is work- 
ing with God in conforming to His laws. 
The enlightened home, the public school 
and the agricultural college, are accom- 
plishing much in the way of putting soul 
into soil. The reign of the spirit shall 
some day hold equal reign with the dol- 
lar. Then we shall have taken one step 
in the solution of the vexed problem of 
recalling the boy to the farm. The reg- 
ular increase in the salaries of teachers 
is the result largely of discussion that 
brought the teacher and the patron face 
to face in frank comparison with the lot 
of other wage-earners. A discussion of 
this delicate, though important question, 
that is limited to the rank and file of the 
profession, results in little more than a 
feeling of injustice that rankles for 
months and years in the breast of the 
teacher. 

The greater emphasis placed upon the 
necessity for the pastor of the rural 
church to direct and to a certain extent 
to organize the social activity of the 
young people of his parish, is a hopeful 
sign. It is a fact that the rural school and 
the rural church are equally in need of re- 
organization. Both err in assuming that 
what is good for the man is good for the 
boy. The assumption is fundamentally 
wrong from the pedagogical stand-point 
and from the stand-point of common 
sense. The present country school and 
country church take little account of the 
organized interests of the community. 
The farmer is busy with nature and her 
secrets. The schools are busy with dry 
books and symbols. The method of the 
Sunday-school and of the church is in 
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reality non-moral. Without is a commu- 
nity throbbing with life that is moral and 
immoral. These problems of the church 
and school are not only similar, but fun- 
damentally they are nearly identical. 
United action will certainly hasten their 
solution. 

When the Illinois State Farmers’ In- 
stitute took up the question of the rural 
school and endorsed the principle of con- 
solidation, it confessed its inability to 
cope single-handed with the farmer boy 
problem. This action was a prediction 
of the federation plan. Making one acre 
produce what two acres formerly pro- 
duced has been the main function of the 
farmers’ institute. This is necessary and 
commendable but in itself is not a suff- 
cient attraction to the boy to keep him 
on the farm. This economic advantage 
is only one of many. The boy craves 
others—the social, intellectual, aesthetic, 
and religious. Therefore the solution of 
the problem demands the co-operation of 
those organizations and institutions that 
nurture all these phases of community 
life. The action of the farmers’ insti- 
tute was in accordance with this prin- 
ciple. 

The general confidence in the political 
sanity of the rural population is well 
founded. The farmer by environment 
has become an evolutionist in politics. 
He can be trusted with the privilege of 
suffrage because he seldom misuses it. 
His weakness lies principally in the non- 
use of this sacred privilege. The po- 
litical function of the federation is to lead 
the rural voter to regard this privilege 
with more seriousness and to lead him to 
a sterner realization of the responsibility 
that rests upon him as an individual to 
perpetuate and elevate the state. He is 
not yet out of that dangerous condition 
that looks upon the act of stealing from 
his larger self, the government, as a 
harmless joke. 
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Two civic improvement movements as illustrated by cartoonist Wilder of the Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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ISNT IT TIME SHE HAD A NEW DRESS? 


The power of the cartoon as an educator of 
a cosmopolitan electorate is here most effect- 
ively demonstrated. Chicago was desperately 
in need of a new charter. The city was being 
governed under the provisions of a charter 
adopted when it was scarcely more than a 
group of three small towns having a total pop- 
ulation of only a fraction of the present number. 
A bill providing the machinery for framing a 
new charter was passed by the legislature and 
submitted to popular referendum vote for rati- 
fication. Just as various civic organizations 
were starting the campaign for a_ favorable 
referendum, the above cartoon by Bradley in 
the Chicago Daily News appeared. With in- 
scriptions in the languages here shown, Italian, 
Bohemian, Duten, Lithuanian, German, Yid- 
dish and Slavonian, as well as in a dozen 
others, it was distributed broadcast throughout 
the city and state. 
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What are known as militant civic or- 
ganizations were called into being to wage 
battle against the grosser forms of mu- 
nicipal misrule which have disgraced 
American cities. The militant organiza- 
tions are those that take a direct part in 
politics, as distinguished from others that 
aim to promote the public welfare with- 
out going to the extent of favoring or op- 
posing candidates for public office. 

While these bodies have a common 
purpose, their methods and type of or- 
ganization vary widely. The Municipal 
Voters’ League of Chicago represents one 
type, that is being extensively imitated. 
This organization came into existence in 
1896. It grew out of a meeting called 
to protest against shameful conditions 
in city government. A self-perpetuating 
executive committee of nine members 
was authorized to take the leadership 
in the move for improvement. 
body has confined itself to the work of 
helping to secure the election to the city 
council of honest and capable men. The 
league makes no nominations itself. It 
merely investigates and reports to the 
voters upon the character and capacity 
of the various candidates who are 
placed in nomination by the regular 
party organizations, or otherwise. Where 
none of the candidates is fit the league 
oftentimes encourages a group of cit- 
izens in a ward to promote an independ- 
ent candidacy, but the league is never 
the direct nominating agency. As a re- 
sult of these efforts, in co-operation with 
other forces working to the same end, 
great improvement has been wrought in 
these conditions. While the Municipal 
Voters’ League has confined its activities 
to the city council, an organization fol- 
lowing similar methods, and in fact 
headed by the first president of the 
Municipal Voters’ League, has been 
formed to carry on a like campaign for 
the improvement of Chicago’s represen- 
tation in the general assembly of Illinois. 
In the campaign now in progress still 
another committee has undertaken to do 
a like work in connection with the elec- 
tion of judges of the new municipal 
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court. Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Pitts- 
burg, Denver, Buffalo, and several other 
cities have organizations working on the 
lines of the Municipal Voters’ League. 

The Citizens’ Union of New York, 
the City Party of Philadelphia, and the 
Citizens’ Municipal Party of Cincinnati 
represent another type of militant civic 
organization. The bodies in the three 
cities named all aspire to be municipal 
parties. They have a large enrolled 
membership and make nominations, 
much after the manner of the establish- 
ed party organizations. The Citizens’ 
Union was probably the chief factor in 
making Seth Low mayor of Greater 
New York. The tesult was achieved, 
however, not by the Citizens’ Union act- 
ing alone, but through fusion with the 
Republican Party. The Citizens’ Munici- 
pal Party of Cincinnati carried on a 
noble fight by itself without conspicuous 
success until a year ago, when it scored 
a great victory through co-operation 
with the minority party—which hap- 
pened to be democratic—in opposition 
to the Cox machine, which flew the 
republican banner. The City Party 
achieved great victories in Philadelphia 
from the outset of its career, but it, too, 
acted in co-operation with other parties 
and elements in opposition to an en- 
trenched machine wearing the mask of 
the majority party in the city. 

The trouble with independent party 
movements in the past has been that the 
improvement brought about by them has 
been spasmodic in its nature. The Citi- 
zens’ Union helped to make Mr. 
Low mayor and thus to introduce for a 
time great improvement in adminis- 
trative methods in New York city. But 
after Low came a return to power of 
Tammany. The victories in Cincinnati 
and Philadelphia are too recent to afford 
as yet a test of their permanency. The 
City Party of Philadelphia is engaged 
this fall in another campaign in which 
it hopes to achieve another victory. But 
it would seem to me that as city parties 
operating by themselves—and effective 
fusion is not always possible—neither 
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MILITANT CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 
Chicago, January, 1906 


WHEREAS, The vast growth of American cities has brought with it a series of prob- 
lems peculiar to congested population, and most of which have no possible connection 
with the general policies of the nation; and : 


WHEREAS, These problems, moral, social and economic, can only be solved by the 
intelligent, unhampered, direct attention of the communities interested; and 

WHEREAS, Prior to the accomplishment of the great tasks set before the cities there 
is need that all unnecessary obstacles be removed and all steps be taken that may lead 
to simplification of elections; 

Now, therefore, We, the delegates representing militant non-partisan organizations 
working for the improvement of city government in America by practical participation 
in municipal politics, assembled in conference at Chicago, January 11 and 12, 1906, in 
the name of the United Cities of America, declare the following: 

We hold that the lines of cleavage in municipal politics have no relation to the lines 
of cleavage in national politics. j 

We hold that the intrusion of national politics in municipal government brings with 
it issues absolutely foreign to the proper functions and reasonable aspirations of the 
national parties, and others which are alien to the interests of the municipalities, 
thereby tending to degrade the national parties and seriously injure city government. 

We further hold that more efficient means should be provided whereby the will of 
the majority of the people deliberately formulated and expressed should control munici- 
pal policies. 

We further hold that there is urgent need of fixing direct responsibility of munici- 
pal officials to the people and of reducing to the lowest practicable number the city 
offices filled by election. 

We further hold that the merit system of appointment has demonstrated, wherever 
honestly applied, that it tends to result in the selection and retention in office of a 
higher grade of men than are obtained by other means; that it opens the public 
service as an honorable career, free from the distractions of politics, and that it tends 
to relieve the citizens from the possibility of tyranny by officeholders. 

Holding the propositions advanced to be self-evident in theory and amply demon- 
strated in practice, we, therefore, now urge in the interest of better municipal con- 
ditions: 

First.—That cities should be granted the largest possible measure of home rule, 
subject only to such general statutory safeguards and restrictions as may be neces- 
sary to protect the general interests of the state as distinguished from the local in- 
terests of the municipality. 

Second.—That the party column on the ballot should be abolished; that the names 
of candidates for a single office should be printed on the ballot under the designation 
of that office, and that it should be made impossible to vote a straight party ticket by 
a single mark or cross. 

Third.—That municipal nominations and elections should be completely separated 
from state and national nominations and elections and should occur at different times, 
and that nominations for all municipal offices be made by petition or by an efficient 
method of direct primaries. nea i ee 

—That the number of elective municipal officers shou e reduce r 
Ester always preserving the right to elect members of the municipal legisla- 
tive body or city council. 

Fifth—tThat the merit principle should be applied to all departments of city admin- 
istration under practical and efficient civil service laws. Aad eee 

ion, this conference, realizing the vital importance o e su ; lu 
Be gordi ienticrod problems now confronting us, earnestly hopes that EE 
and discussion of them may continue, and to that end urges the pong veieeets 
organizations devoted to local issues which shall co-operate in all practic y 
secure the enactment of laws embodying the principles outlined. 
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the organization in Cincinnati nor that 
in Philadelphia can be permanently suc- 
cessful in the pursuit of its object, 
under present conditions. To my mind 
they represent in their essentia! features 
and aspirations the ideal toward which 
we should work, but some intermediate 
changes are requisite before permanent 
resu!ts can be achieved along those lines. 

The Municipal Voters’ League of Chi- 
cago has been in existence nearly twelve 
years. During this period it has been 
increasingly successful year by year. 
It has not, however, scored in any one 
campaign the sensational triumphs of 
the municipal parties of Cincinnati, Phil- 
adelphia, or New York. I am convinced 
that the Municipal Voters‘ League type 
of organization is not calculated to meet 
the needs of the situation for all time, but 
that it furnishes the method best adapted 
to the securing of results under condi- 
tions now existing. Permanently bene- 
ficial results of a satisfactory nature I 
contend cannot be had under the present 
system of party nominations and the 
domination of city affairs by national 
political parties. So long as we have 
the activity of national party organiza- 
tions in city affairs resort must be had 
to organizations following the methods 
of the Municipal Voters’ League, which 
acts on the balance of power theory, as 
opposed to the municipal party theory. 
By leading the independent vote to swing 
to one party nominee or the other, ac- 
cording to the fitness of the candidate, 
the Municipal Voters’ League helps to 
secure the best attainable results under 
present conditions. Both those results 
at the best are far from satisfactory. 
Such an organization can be effective in 
keeping conspicuously bad men out of 
office, but as it is not a nominating body 
it does not of itself operate to draw 
into public life the most capable men 
in the community. The tendency of the 
party organizations—whose prime mo- 
tive for participating in city politics is 
not the advancement of municipal wel- 
fare—when they are deterred from nom- 
inating aggressively bad men, is to put 
up in their place candidates whose re- 
spectability cannot be attacked but who 
are weak and pliable. The regular 
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party organizations, except in rare 
emergencies, avoid giving nominations 
for city offices to men of independent 
views and great force of character. The 
result is that an organization like the 
Municipal Voters’ League is too often 
obliged to make selection between can- 
didates who are respectable enough but 
who lack power, when the prime need 
of the community is for men of con- 
spicuous strength. 

But still, as I have said, the municipal 
party whose object it is to bring out 
as candidates for office men of conspic- 
uous strength is not likely under present 
conditions to be permanently successful. 
The underlying need, therefore, is for a 
change in the election and nominating 
machinery so as to give municipal par- 
ties, or local nominating organizations, 
a better chance for survival. The great- 
est drawback to municipal efficiency is 
the admixture of national party politics 
with city affairs. Yet nearly every- 
where the laws relating to elections and 
nominations tend to promote that in- 
jurious admixture. This is realized by 
the leaders in all the militant civic or- 
ganizations. At a conference held in 
Chicago in January of this year, at 
which were present representatives from 
fifteen cities the resolutions printed on 
an adjoining page were adopted. 

With the elimination of the party 
ticket on the ballot, the abolition of all 
party nominations, and the adoption in- 
stead of a system of nominations by 
petition for all elective municipal 
officers—all names of candidates to go 
on the ballot in alphabetical order with- 
out party designation—conditions would 
be created favorable to the elimination 
of national partisan influences and un- 
der which organizations local in scope 
and purpose would have a better chance 
to thrive. When these changes have 
been wrought—and not before—it would 
seem that there would be less need for 
bodies of the type of the Municipal 
Voters’ League. Organizations partak- 
ing of the nature of municipal parties— 
that is, local nominating agencies— 
would then serve the people better, in 
my opinion. They are the ultimate type 
of effective militant civic organization. 
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The next important step in municipal 
progress is the change of election and 
nomination laws, in accordance with the 
resolutions of the United Cities Con- 
ference, held in Chicago last January, 
so that the field may be prepared for the 
permanent activity and success of or- 
ganizations constructed on the municipal 
party theory. 

The enemies of the city are varied 
and numerous. The more one participates 
actively in city politics the more is he like- 
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ly to become convinced that the greatest 
enemy is the profit-seeking franchise- 


‘holding public utility corporation. Next 


come the contractors and others having 
special interests of greater or less conse- 
quence and the law-breakers, big and 
little; after them the petty spoilsmen 
and job-hunters. In another line, the 
greatest enemy of the city is the elector 
who allows himself to be governed by 
considerations of partisan regularity in 
casting his ballot for municipal officials. 


Civic Interest Among the People 
Michael M. Davis, Jr. 


Secretary of the People’s Institute, New York City 


The movements ordinarily called civic, 
including those chiefly treated in this is- 
sue, are the results of the efforts of a se- 
lect and comparatively small group of men 
who desire the betterment of their com- 
munities. Such efforts must in a sense be 
called “class efforts,” although their pur- 
pose is broadly social. They are not in- 
consistent with democracy, but the spirit 
of democracy requires that we take also 
another point of view. Civic reform 
must not only mean the working of in- 
stitutional changes, but the development 
among the body of citizens of a power 
of self-government and an intelligent in- 
terest in the common government. 

What moves among the body of the 
people for their own civic betterment? 
What is the people’s attitude towards 
government, and what openings exist for 
education and for practical civic work 
among the masses of the people? 

The young working man in our 
large cities is far from being without 
a definite civic interest. He takes 
from the public school, which we may as- 
sume he leaves at thirteen or fourteen, a 
strong sense of patriotic Americanism. 
This however is a sentiment for the na- 
tion. Of sentiment for the city as a 
civic unit he has essentially none. Of 
knowledge of the organization of our 
government, the hasty and superficial 
teaching of civics in school has given him 
practically nothing. His civic education 
begins on the street, chiefly through con- 


tact with policemen, and develops into 
definite shape, as he grows to be a young 
man, mainly through the influence of local 
clubs. Through membership in these 
organizations he learns the ways of local 
politics by the time he is old enough to 
vote. Government to him is an organi- 
zation—by name, a party. So far as 
the district is concerned, this government 
includes a small group of men united by 
the bond of office-holding or by relations 
to office holders. Around this organiza- 
tion, by name a party, are grouped a large 
number of men who vote for the party 
without being active workers in it. Their 
adhesion is due to: 
1.—Family or neighborhood tradition. 


2.—A quasi rational identification of the 
party with certain principles of government. 


8.—Cordial personal relations, often in- 
volving economic advantages. 


The government which this typical 
workingman comes to know is thus a 
feudal government; a carefully arranged 
system of personal relationships leading 
down from boss to election-district-work- 
er. In this system the watch-word is 
loyalty to the organization. 


When there comes into the 


Party 
Politics and life of the workingman 
Interest. some evil which he desires 


to have remedied and which he cannot 
remedy for himself, his probable recourse 
is to the district leader of his organization. 
He goes to this leader in much the same 
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way as a merchant visits his lawyer, or 
a large manufacturer visits Congress to 
further a possible protective duty upon 
his products. The man’s civic interest 
then is a personal interest. The only way 
he knows how to get what he wants is 
by appealing to a particular individual. 
He does not conceive that the machinerv 
of government is supposed to be organ- 
ized for his individual benefit and is not 
necessarily reached through a mediator. 
His purely personal point of view pre- 
vents him from realizing that a great 
number of evils in his life and his en- 
vironment ought to be remedied by what 
we would call “social action.” 

Given a body of people whose point 
of view towards government is personal 
instead of social, what wil! be their spon- 
taneous civic activities? How can these 
be directed? In a sense the party or- 
ganizations are highly popular and demo- 
cratic institutions. They are products of 
social evolution corresponding closely to 
the tests and standards of the people, 
but to describe the activities of parties 
as the outcome of the people’s civic in- 
terest, would be to use the word “civic” 
in a false sense. The party is too 
much the organization and too little the 
body of citizens to justify such a state- 
ment. 

The labor unions, a spontaneous popu- 
lar development, have not failed to in- 
terest themselves in civic matters. They 
have, for example, assisted tenement- 
house, child-labor, and factory legisla- 
tion; they are taking part in the fight 
against tuberculosis, and their sanction or 
co-operation is given, from time to time, 
to many desirable measures of progress. 
Yet on the whole, the emphasis of 
their work has necessarily been laid 
upon iegislation or administration which 


directly concerns the interest of or- 
ganized labor. 


Settlements ee is one upper class 
and Practical social movement, the social 
Civic Work. aA ’ 
es “settlement. which has held 
the ideal of working with the people rath- 
er than working for them; but the set- 
tlements, nevertheless, have neglected the 
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civic interest very much as they have 
the industrial. Civic improvement has in- 
deed been stimulated by them in several 
ways. Popular legislation has been as- 
sisted by the knowledge gained through 
residence among the people. The body 
of disinterested social workers which the 
settlements have brought together, have 
given great assistance in many desirable 
reforms. Through them, educational and 
recreative opportunities have been pro- 
vided, and local administration improved 
in ways that cannot but result indirectly 
in improving the civic life of the district. 
Yet directly, through appeals to the civic 
spirit or through endeavors to face local 
problems squarely and to take up direct 
practical and educational civic work, most 
settlements have accomplished almost 
nothing. The notable exceptions to this 
rule serve rather to emphasize than to 
disprove it. Again, of attempts to foster 
an intelligent civic education among the 
people through classes and extension 
work, there is not much to report. The in- 
vestigation of the teaching of civics made 
a year ago by a Boston organization and 
some studies begun by the writer in New 
York, show that in both cities, although 
the settlements and kindred institutions 
have frequently organized classes in civics 
for boys and young men, results have as 
a rule been discouraging. 

Systems of lectures and classes on gov- 
ernment and social questions with prac- 
tical work have been successfully carried 
on for a number of years by The People’s 
Institute in New York, but an account of 
this work does not come within the scope 
of this article. The classes in civics and 
politics frequently organized by the 
Y. M. C. A. do not ordinarily reach work- 
ingmen, but rather young men of the 
clerical and mercantile classes. Volun- 
tary civic clubs composed of workingmen 
have not been entirely lacking. The 
tenement house law in New York was 
assisted in its passage by the energetic 
work of the East Side Civic Club, which 
circulated petitions and secured thousands 
of signatures. In campaigns where 
social or moral issues have been promi- 
nent, such as the New York city cam- 
paign of 1901, workers with the people 
have been stimulated to yeoman activity 
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in their several districts, and it can be 
fairly assumed that the campaign meant 
directly and indirectly, a gain in the 
civic education of the people. 


This account of movements 
for civic betterment among 
working people is thus 
mainly negative. It suggests, however, 
the needs of the situation and how the 
problem of popular civic education should 
be worked out. Experience shows that 
the facilities of settlements, or even of 
schools, are inadequate to compete with 
the attractions of the saloon or social 
club where a large number of men, young 
and old, congregate and receive their 
practical civic education. It is found 
again and again that in the organization 
of civic clubs a selection must be made of 
the exceptional men from among a large 
group. If the exceptional men can be 
effectively reached, the basis for a civic 
improvement springing up from the peo- 
ple is laid. Organizers of civic courses 
and civic clubs must watch and guide this 
selection. 


1. Civic Teaching. The ineffectiveness of 
the teaching of civics in the settlements and 
similar classes has been due to two causes. 
There is great difficulty in securing good 
teachers, and, second, the subject-matter and 
method of instruction have not been adapted 
to working-class needs. The organizers of 
such courses have usually failed to realize 
that the young men in attendance were ab- 
sorbing from their environment an educa- 
tion in civic practice which makes it impos- 
sible for them to regard a course following 
traditional lines with an interest that is 
vital. In the schools these difficulties have 
been increased by the small allotment of 
time given to civics. Even an effective 
teacher must thus be made ineffective. 

What is needed is to meet the civic inter- 
est of the young man on its own ground, to 
organize courses which treat of the subject- 
matter from the standpoint of the practical 
questions of politics and administration in 
which he already feels an interest. For chil- 
dren, this means a judicious use of city his- 
tory and of interesting descriptions of typi- 
cal city departments, reinforced by suitable 
practical work. One aim of the voluntary 
classes in private institutions should be to 
develop methods which will later be taken 
up by elementary and secondary public 
schools,—although the pressing problem of 
the civic education of the majority of young 
men who do not attend high school must for 
a long time be handled by private institu- 
tions. 


The Needs 
of the 
Situation. 
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2. Courses and single lectures upon ques- 
tions of the day and also historical and com- 
parative studies should not only be increased 
but be managed with a thorough recognition 
that the civic interest of the people is prac- 
tical and not academic. This demands that 
the issues raised in discussions, even if they 
involve disputed questions, should be square- 
ly faced and that practical conclusions must 
not be shirked. In other words, whether be- 
fore large gatherings or small, a really ef- 
fective course of public lectures upon civic 
or social questions will and should lead into 


3. Practical civic or forum work. inform- 
ation will be desired upon pending questions 
of legislation or administration and the sen- 
timent of the people, after being informed by 
experts, will manifest itself in meetings and 
will be influential directly or indirectly upon 
public opinion. Local or general meetings 
of the nature of mass meetings to further or 
oppose pending measures will be the natural 
outcome if the civic interest is really and 
intelligently aroused. 


4. The most clear and lasting evidence of 
the success of attempts to direct and inform 
the people’s civic interest will be their will- 
ingness to ally themselves for special pur- 
poses of civic improvement with civic organi- 
zations, or to form local groups. The extent 
to which private civic organizations have be- 
come the typical means of accomplishing 
civic improvements is borne out by the ac- 
counts in this issue. In such a large city as 
New York the people generally know little or 
nothing of the upper-class organizations and 
the methods employed by them are not gen- 
erally understood. To make them under- 
stood, is to provide an outlet for the civic 
interest of countless young men, now debat- 
ing the question whether to join one or the 
other of the great parties, or to remain inde- 
pendent, and thus seemingly ineffective from 
the civic standpoint. 


The Testofa 0 Suggest any such pro- 

pcivic, gram raises two questions: 

‘Is it worth while? Is it 
practicable? 

It is surely worth while. No perman- 
ently successful attack can be made upon 
the intrenched system of party govern- 
ment until we replace, in the minds of the 
people, the traditional issues of party 
politics by an intelligent comprehension of 
the living issues of present-day democ- 
racy. It is practicable, if rightly carried 
out. Results will appear. No one can wit- 
ness a great gathering of workingmen, 
such as assembles week after week at the 
Cooper Union, without realizing that the 
civic interest of the people is living, 
though often latent. To workingmen 
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civic problems are at bottom, vital prob- 
lems of personal life, but the issues need 
to be cleared of traditional attachments, 
and the energies that are freed, as this 
civic interest clarifies, need to be directed. 
The New York subway now belongs to the 
city chiefly because of a great mass meet- 
ing, held at Cooper Union in 1899. The 
meeting not only accomplished its pur- 
pose, but demonstrated that systematic 
work for civic education will bear prac- 
tical fruit. Two years ago, a body of 
“grab bills,” already slated for passage 
in the New York legislature, was with- 
drawn within twenty-four hours after 
public opinion and the press, had been 
roused through a similar mass meeting. 
These are two illustrations. No one can 


witness a young men’s club laboring for 
cleaner streets, or discussing how a neg- 
lected park shall be placed in order for 
the people’s use, without feeling how 
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very real to working people these civic 
questions can be made, or rather how real 
they make themselves, once they are 
shown clearly. 

The fundamental condition of success, 
in making any program practicable, 1s 
an understanding of the people’s attitude. 
If organizers of such work infuse into 
it the right spirit, they will find that the 
procedure from lectures and classes to 
practical work and definite organization, 
will largely take care of itself, because 
the people will meet them halfway. This 
necessary spirit is simply that of sincerity, 
frankness and fair play. All sides of 
controverted questions must be presented, 
in order that decision be intelligent, and 
when the decision comes, it must not be 
evaded. We must create democracy by 
recognizing it. No civic work can be 
more vital nor more needed, in commu- 
nities large or small. 
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CONDUCTED BY GRAHAM TAYLOR 


New significance and in- 
fluence are being assumed 
by state federations of la- 
bor. It is due to the awakening of the 
American Federation of Labor to the 
legislative possibilities of these state 
bodies. The development of these pos- 
sibilities and the exertion of this in- 
fluence over legislation at state capitals 
is also promoted and accelerated by the 
new political activity of labor forces to 
elecs those favorable to their legislative 
policies and defeat those who oppose 
or do not serve them. Although the 
state federations actually federate far 
fewer voters than many of the central 
unions in the cities, and although by no 
means all the local unions are affiliated 
with the state bodies, yet they have really 
more potent influence on the law makers 
than these larger local bodies. Just 
because the latter concentrate their 
strength in one locality, they have less 


State 
Federations 
of Labor. 


influence with legislatures and congress 
than the smaller, but more widely scat- 
tered and representative membership of 
the state federations. When these, how- 
ever, assume to speak for organized labor 
with legislators or at public hearings, 
the local unions not affiliated with them 
do not demur, but tacitly accept their 
spokesmanship. So the state federations 
of labor have come to be recognized as 
the authoritative representatives not only 
of organized labor but of its numerous 
unorganized adherents besides. It is this 
fact that gives promise of their larger 
potency in shaping our state and na- 
tional laws, and in making or unmaking 


. our law makers. 


of Women’s Lhe farthest reaching ac- 
poids and tion taken by the Illinois 
Labor. State Federation of Labor 


at their recent annual meeting was not 
only suggested, but actually put through 
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by representatives of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. The latter had 
just closed their convention, which com- 
mitted the 20,000 members of allied 
women’s clubs in the state to a straight- 
out trade union policy, on the following 
five points: 

To have the United States government un- 
dertake a comprehensive investigation into 
the working conditions of girls, women, and 
children. 

To have the Illinois state legislature pass 
laws requiring factories to install protection 
from dangerous machinery. 

To promote a “trade school” movement for 
girls, similar to the one in Massachusetts. 

To help the girls and women to organize 
into unions. 

To further such far-seeing legislation as 
will ‘“‘make the trade bear the burden of its 
own accidents’ as is done in Germany 
through “compulsory insurance” laws. 

To this advance position, they were 
brilliantly led by Miss Breckenridge, one 
of the ablest women instructors in 
economics at the University of Chi- 
cago, whose way had been effectively 
prepared by the investigations and 
agitation of a capable group of set- 
tlement women. These carried the policy 
of their convention into the State 
Federation of Labor. One of them, 
Mary E. McDowell, who was a delegate 
to the Federation, was called to the chair 
in the absence of the president. The 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, A bill authorizing the secretary 
of commerce and labor to investigate and re- 
port on the industrial, social, moral, educa- 
tional and physical condition of woman and 
child workers in the United States is now a 
privileged question in the House and ready 
to be called up in the Senate; and 

Whereas, It is a fact that over three mil- 
lion women, at an average age of eighteen 
years—unorganized and without the power 
to legislate for themselves—have come into 
the industrial field, many of them working 
under conditions that will unfit them for the 
duties of home and motherhood; and 

Whereas, organized labor has always stood 
for equal justice and equal pay for equal 
work, we, the delegates to the Illinois State 
Federation, in convention assembled, in the 
interest of the future of the workers, do 
most earnesly urge upon Congress the neces- 
sity of passing this bill. 


The basis for the legislative 
attack of organized labor 
against the abuse of what 
their highest representative body has 


For Legislation 
Against 
Injunction. 
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termed “the beneficent writ of injunct- 
ion” is fairly stated in the following 
preambles to a resolution demanding 
from the next legislature of the state 
of Illinois a law “absolutely prohibiting 
the issue of such writs of injunction in 
all cases of contests between working- 
men or groups of workingmen and their 
employers” : 

_ Whereas, This constitutionally sanctioned © 
right of workingmen, as part of the com- 
munity, to act lawfully, namely, to act so as 
not to violate the provisions of the criminal 
law of the state of Illinois, either singly or 
in combination with each other in protect- 
ing their own interests, is a ‘sacred, moral, 
social and legal duty, enjoined upon us by 
the law of our being and expected of us un- 
der the prevailing theory of our political 
structure; and, 

Whereas, This constitutionally sanctioned 
right to freedom of action, so far as work- 
ingmen are affected under the present con- 
ditions of industry in the ordinary issues 
arising between employers and employes is 
constantly invaded by certain judges, who 
falsely pretend to administer equity or law in 
accordance with good conscience by means 
of injunctions to the irreparable injury of 
great masses of the working people, to the 
unlawful enthrallment of the citizen and to 
the scandalously unequal and oppressive ad- 
ministration of the law. 


To Reduce 0 their determined effort 
Competition of to refute, or entirely elim- 
* inate further competition 

of convict-made goods with free labor 
products, Illinois working people de- 
mand that not more than five per cent. 
of prison labor should be employed in 
any one industry. They also protest 
against the introduction of improved 
machinery into the prison shops for the 
purpose of increasing the quantity of 
the products to be placed on the open 
market. This they regard as a direct 
violation of the existing law. An en- 
couraging breadth of view is indicated 
in their passage of the following minute: 


We wish to express our appreciation of 
the humanitarian work accomplished by the 
wardens and the superintendents of the 
various institutions. We believe that our 
efforts should be directed to a thorough and 
complete enforcement of the law and a bet- 
ter understanding of conditions and the 
various emergencies that undeniably exist. 


meet was. reared | Dy guile 


Issue in Illl- Conservative trade-unionist 
nols Pollticss< that the fight. on, speaker 


Cannon carried into Illinois by the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Labor would rend 
the state federation with dissension and 
personal jealousies. Its president there- 
fore advocated in advance individual ac- 
tivity instead of the organized move- 
ment urged by Mr. Gompers. The sit- 
uation was further complicated by the 
fact that the United Mine Workers had 
already endorsed one of their own mem- 
bers who was nominated by the socialists 
as the labor candidate to oppose Speaker 
Cannon. This Scotchman, John H. 
Walker, has long been an interesting fig- 
ure in the coal fields of that district, 
where he has worked in the mines since 
he was nine years of age. So strict has 
been his sense of justice that operators 
and miners have trusted him to settle 
grievances between them. He is re- 
ported to have often “braved the wrath 
of his constituents, sometimes at the risk 
of physical violence and told them if they 
did not return to work he would insist 
that their charter be revoked.” While he 
may not suit Mr. Gompers who objects 
to endorsing any socialist, and will not 
wholly please the socialists themselves 
because he flatly declares “he has no 
party collar around his neck and will 
never wear one,” he is said to be making 
a strong canvass and to be sure of re- 
ducing Speaker Cannon’s majority even 
in his own home district. 

That his endorsement by the federa- 
tion in nowise disrupted is evident 
by the fact that its selection of officers 
was the most harmonious one held in the 
past ten years and resulted in completely 
eliminating the corrupt and violent ele- 
ment which was overthrown last year. 
The enthusiasm over this achievement 
reached its climax when the adjourn- 
ment was attended by the delegates 
singing “My country ’tis of thee,” ral- 
lied and led by the stirring notes of a 
cornet played by a member of the 
musicians’ union. 


Legal Pro= 
tection Against 
Jurisdictional 
Warfare. 


The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts has ren- 
dered a valuable and sig- 
nificant decision on an appeal from an 
injunction obtained, in a jurisdictional 
strife, by the stone pointers against the 
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stone cutters. While the court conceded 
the right of one union to combine against 
another even to the extent of destroying 
it, the decision declares illegal any effort 
to involve an innocent third party in the 
dispute. It says: 


In our opinion organized labor’s right of 
coercion and compulsion is limited to 
strikes on persons with whom the organi- 
zation has a trade dispute, or to put it an- 
other way, we are of the opinion that a 
strike on A, with whom the striker has no 
trade dispute, to compel A to force B to 
yield to the strikers’ demands, is an unjust- 
ifiable interference with the rights of A to 
pursue his calling as he thinks best. 


Progress. The annual meeting of 
of British the British Trade-Union 
Unionism. 


Congress at Liverpool 
registered the high water mark in the 
thirty-nine years’ history of its exist- 
ence. William E. Curtis, the widely 
known special correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald seems to have been 
equally impressed with the president 
and the proceedings. The boiler-maker, 
Cummings, “presided with great dignity 
and spoke with eloquence,” in declaring 
that the advent of labor unions into the 
political life of the nation meant a per- 
manent participation in the law-making 
functions of the government. 

The fact that thirty members of Par- 
liament and one member of the Cabinet 
and Privy Council of the Empire were 
enrolled as delegates, laid especial em- 
phasis upon the report of the “labor 
representation,’ or Parliamentary com- 
mittee. It contains two striking asser- 
tions. One, justifying the entrance of la- 
bor to politics, ran as follows: 

“If ever a movement was justified on its 
merits the labor movement of the House of 
Commons can claim to have established 
every evidence that these representative 
working men possess the courage, the abil- 
ity and the assiduity to legislate for the re- 
quirements of a great empire. Statesmen 
become famous who have a noble purpose to 
achieve, not for themselves but for their 
countrymen. Sent to parliament to direct- 
ly represent the industrial classes, with a 
fixed purpose, over fifty members are deter- 
mined, by fighting class prejudice and vest- 
ed interests, to amend bad laws and bring in 
good ones.” 


Another paragraph of the report de- 
fends the ideals of union labor and the 
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struggle for them in these stirring 
terms: 


“We must no longer be content to fight for 
a living wage which is measured by the iron- 
bound law of supply and demand. We want 
something beyond that. Our demand should 
be for a higher standard of living, something 
that will enable us to educate our families, 
to participate in art, literature, music, and 
have the good things that help to make life 
bright, happy and comfortable. The essen- 
tial, the noble essential, of trades unionism 
is to unite men and women to resist injus- 
tice. The highest aim of this congress is to 
bring the various brotherhoods together so 
that collective forces may concentrate or- 
ganization and effort in support of political 
and economic principles whenever found to 
be in common agreement.” 


The instructions issued by the con- 
gress to the parliamentary committee 
and to the labor representative in the 
House of Commons seem to the Amer- 
ican reporter more radical in their de- 
mands than deliberate or practical in 
their suggestion of the ways and means 
of meeting them. Among them were 
the government ownership of public util- 
ities, an old age pension of five shillings 
a week for every man and woman who 
attains the age of sixty years, the pro- 
hibition of Sunday labor in all mills and 
factories, compulsory secondary and 
technical education up to the age of six- 
teen years, scientific physical culture 
with regular medical inspection for all 
children, government maintenance for 
all pupils fourteen years and under whose 
parents do not enjoy a certain income, 
the establishment of municipal mortgage 
banks to loan money at low rates on 
chattel mortgages to the poor, the legal 
requirement of mills and factories to 
furnish facilities and fuel for cooking 
and heating food at noonday, and the es- 
tablishment of a “moral minimum” wage 
of twenty-four shillings a week for 
forty-eight hours work. 

The growth of British trade unionism 
in the past thirty-eight years as regis- 
tered by the constituency of the Congress 
was reported to be as follows: 


Number of Societies Membership 
delegates. represented. represented. 


USGS erage rete 34 ae 118,307 
IES aeaete ee 132 140 730,074 
ikewhl Hen ae 141 112 691,089 
SS 2iireraeie 153 126 509,307 
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FOBT i 156 131 674,034 
18921 sae: 495 418 1,219,934 
807 ee 381 180 1,093,191 
1902 cae 485 198 1,512,000 
1905 Poet 458 218 1,510,000 


John Burns 
Entrusted However the extent of the 
Ben Oboes above demands may shake 

Unemployed. the confidence of the Brit- 
ish public in the judgment of the trade 
union congress, Parliament and public 
opinion have never given the labor 

movement or any of its leaders such a 
vote of confidence as when the House 
of Commons voted to entrust John 
Burns with $1,000,000 to use as he 
pleases in helping the unemployed of 
London. Not only the British empire 
but the people in every civilized land 
will await with interest the report of 
what Mr. Burns does with this money, 

and of the results of his expenditure. He 
is reported to have declared that the 
money is to be spent in wages for actual 
work done. He thinks there is plenty 
of work to be done, such as the reclama- 
tion of waste lands, the repair of the 
inroad of the sea upon the coast, planting 
of forests, and the building of public 
works. Any work, however hard, or 
even death from hardships, are consid- 
ered by him better than for a man to 
wear himself out looking for work, or 

to lose independence and manhood by 
being supported in the workhouse by 
the poor rates. He claims to have re- 
duced the number of able-bodied men 
kept at public expense greatly, in one 
district cutting down the number by 

4,000 and in another by 10,000. And 
yet he claims that in London there are 
124,000 paupers and vagrants, 30,000 
casual poor in lodging houses, 20,000 
pauper lunatics, 6,000 imbeciles, and 
50,000 criminals. But for drink and 
gambling and their consequent evils, he 
thinks, the problems would be smaller 
and the remedies more effective. For 

the able bodied man who will not work 

he has no sympathy and would show no 
mercy. He thinks they should not live in 
comfort at the expense of the community. 

But he promises to do his best for the 
men genuinely unemployed, who seek 
real work and are not afraid of it. 
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TradeUnion The rapidly growing in- 


Seperation, terest of trade union lead- 
Exhibits. ers in the sweat shop and 


industrial exhibitions planned in the va- 
rious cities and at the Jamestown Expo- 
sition bids fair to result in the most ef- 
fective kind of co-operation. This inter- 
est has manifested itself in a progressive 
way. A member of the garment trades 
who is serving on the Chicago com- 
mittee brought up in his local union the 
matter of an exhibit by organized labor 
at the Jamestown Exposition, to the 
proposal of which his attention had been 
called in these columns. The local union 
adopted resolutions recommending favor- 
able action by the Chicago district coun- 
cil of the United Garment Workers of 
America. The delegate from this dis- 
trict council, having in turn been instruct- 
ed to urge the matter at the convention 
of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
introduced a resolution in that body. 
They called attention to national well- 
being or decadence as indicated by the 
condition of the working classes, and the 
fact that the aims and objects of trade 
unions to better these conditions are 
greatly misunderstood not only among 
employers but by many of the working 
people themselves, and instructed the 
Illinois delegates to the American Fede- 
ration of Labor convention to be held in 
Minneapolis in November to urge that 
immediate steps be taken to the end that an 
appropriate exhibit of organized labor may 
be installed by the American Federation of 
Labor in the forthcoming Exposition at 
Jamestown exemplifying our aims and ob- 


jects and the means employed to further our 
ends. 


The resolution was unanimously car- 
ried, thus assuring the consideration of 
the project by the greatest body of or- 
ganized labor in the country. By no 
means the most inconsiderable value of 
the movement is the successive considera- 
tion by one organization after another. 
from the relatively unimportant single 
union to the powerful national federa- 
tion, of the idea of exhibitions as a 
means of educational propaganda. Far 
transcending in significance the actual 
Proposal of an exhibit at the Jamestown 
Exposition is the introduction of organ- 
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ized labor to this most effective way of — 


setting forth its real aims and methods. 
Exhibitions made under its own direct 


auspices, while doubtless of value to knit — 


together more firmly workers already in- 
terested in organized labor, would scarce- 
ly be heeded by the indifferent public and 


certainly not by those who are hostile. — 


The Reports of progress of the 


Philadelphia 
and Chicago 
Exhibits. 


are to co-operate effectively in supplying 
workers for booths representing sweat- 
shops of various kinds. They are also 


Philadelphia Exhibition in- 


making a collection of union label ar-— 


ticles to offset a collection of sweat-shop 
made articles which is being picked up 
in Philadelphia tenements. An artist is 
already at work getting up painted booths 
representing child labor conditions in 
coal mines, glass factories, and other in- 
dustrial establishments. Bryn Mawr 
college, through its classes in sociology 
is getting together charts and maps. And 
interesting exhibits are to be secured 
from the Visiting Nurse Society and the 
City Parks Association. 

In Chicago the plans for the exhibi- 
tion are still hanging on the clear defini- 
tion of scope. The “Women in In- 
dustry” exhibition looms up as so large 
an undertaking that it will doutless be 
postponed until next year at least, the 
same committee having in charge also 
the “sweating” exhibition which is plan- 
ned for next February. It is likely that 
the latter will be confined to showing the 
process of manufacture of some sixteen 


articles, mainly garments, which it is. 
found are manufactured in whole or in — 


part in the home. The exhibition, how- 
ever, will contrast home conditions with 
bad shop conditions and these with good 
shop conditions. Promise of co-opera- 


tion from manufacturers in showing the 


latter has already been secured. 

The Consumers’ League and Union 
Label League will show a collection of 
label articles, and numerous other fea- 
tures will be biograph and stereopticon 
pictures, statistical charts, and other 
means of conveying graphically some 
conception of the extent and viciousness 
of the sweating evil. 


dicate that the trade unions 


